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CRITICAL REVIEW. 
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For the Month of February, 1777. 





Rona, @ Poem, illuftrated with a corre Map of the Hebrides; 
and elegant Engravings. By John Ogilvie, D.D. 4to. 125. 64. 
in boards. Murray. 


HIS poem derives its title from the temoteft of the He- 
brides or weftern ifles of Scotland, which his author 
has thought proper to make the principal fcene of the epic 
aétion. The'detached fituation of thofe iflands in general, with 
the native fimplicity of the inhabitants, and their innocence of 
manners, renders them peculiarly well adapted to the purpofé 
of poetical compofition 5 ; and accordingly we have feen St. 
Kilda, one of the Hebrides, occupied with the fame intention 
feveral years ago, by Mr, Mallet, in a poem entitled, “* Amyn- 
tor and Theodora,” one ‘of the moft beautiful productions of 
that author. 
Dr. Ogilvie informs us, that the firft idea of this poem was 
fuggefted by the following anecdote mentioned by Mr. Martin, 
relative to the caufes which laid wafte the ifland of Rona. 


¢ A fwarm of vermin deftroyed the little produce of their 
fields; their cattle were rendered ufelefs by the barbarity of 
fome feamen ; and they received no fupplies- from the neareft 
ifland (that of Lewes) for a twelvemonth, their communication 
having been interrupted during that time partly by a tempeftu- 
ous feafon, and partly by accidental occurrences. Thefe caufes 
co-operated with fuch efficacy, as to fweep off (fays Mr. Mar- 
tin) all that ancient race of people, ‘* The ftewart of St. Kilda 
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$2 Ogilvie’s Rona, a Poem. 


(fays he) told me, that having been driven into Rona by 2 
ftorm, he found a woman with a child at her breaft, both lying 
. dead on the fide of a rock.” 


Every epic poem with which we are acquainted, however 
extenfive and magnificent in its ftru€ture, refts originally on a 
very narrow bafis, nor is that which now lies before us any 
exception from this remark. ‘Though the outlines are few and 
fimple, the fertile genius of the author has enriched the fudje& 
with a conneéted feries of poetical incidents, and variety of 
characters. But if Dr. Ogilvie is entitled to approbation for 
the difplay of his inventive faculty, he has a yet more merito~ 
rious claim to the praife of criticifm, on account of the impor- 
tant moral which he endeavours to inculcate. 


¢ It is fays he, a truth which we cannot inculcate too often,. 
that human mifery has its fureft refuge in the hope of immorta- 
lity. Toimprefs this great truth upon the mind in fuch a man- 
ner as may alleviate temporary though unavoidable calamities, 
js the principal intention of the writer; and he will venture to: 
affirm, that if we believe a moral governor to prefide over the 
univerfe, the records of hiftory contain not a tranfaction which 
fuggefts to.us more immediately this tranfporting hope, than 
the event above related.. That men who are atuated: by ambi- 
tion, ftimulated by envy, fretted by difappointment, or impelled 
by revenge; that thefe fhould be chaftifed even in this life, for 
rendering the nobler powers of the mind fubfervient to the moft 
deteftable purpofes, is a procedure perfeétly compatible with the 
jaftice of the fupreme legiflator. We may even carry the mat- 
ter fomewhat further. ‘That man may be acquitted of temerity, 
who is ready in: fome inftanees to conclude, that where the temp- 
tations to vice are powerful and multiplied, he who fuffers, tho” 
innocent‘in: appearance, may be punifhed for the perpetration 
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of fecret and undetected iniquity. But without carrying our’ 


view forward into immortality, how fhal] we account for a fuc- 
ceflion of calamities brought in the prefent inftance upon men, 
who having never been expofed to temptations, could have done 
nothing to deferve them! it is by confidering the deity as 2 mo- 
ral governor, whofe care extends to both worlds, and whofe 
Jaws are guarded by unalterable fanQions, that this, otherwife 
infopersbis difficulty, is removed. Poetry is furely employed 
$n a fphere fuited to her dignity, when, as the handmaid of 
seligion, fhe imprefieth upon the mind a truth of fuch ineftima- 
ble importance ; and if the author of the prefent attempt has 
received from nature any powers of imagination, he muft confi+ 
der the prefent, as the nobleft field of their exertion. 
‘ Nor let it be faid, that an event, fo inconfiderable as the 
refent muft appear to be in hiftorical narration, is here treated 
in too ferious a manner. Itis not by the comparative import- 
ance of tranfactions to the politica] interefts of mankind, that 
we are to judge of theis influence as the vehicles of inftruétion. 
| ; Whatever 
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Whatever melts the human heart; whatever extends and en« 
lightens the underftanding, becomes dignified by the purpofe to 
which it is fubfervient; and claims, with irrefiftible energy, the 
attention of all who /ee/ sbem/elves to be interetied in the confe- 
quence |’ 

The ingenious author afterwards proceeds to invalidate fome 
objecions which may be made to the condu& of the poem 4 
the introduction of fupernatural machinery however, is jufti- 
fied by the example of every eminent epic poet who has written 
fince the mythology of the ancients was exploded; and with 
refpect to the ufe which he has made of the /ecoud fight, a fa~ 
culty afcribed to a human charaéter, it is fufficiently autho- 
rifed, as a poetical expedient, by the common tradition of its 
reality. 

The exordium of the poem is in the ufual manner, with 
this difference, that an addrefs to the fpirit of Offjan is fubiti- 
tuted inftead of an invocation to the Mufes. 


* WHAT ills arife from Paffion’s lawlefs rules 
What woes, from Luft, and Fury’s dire controul ; 
Of peaceful fields by thefe with flaughter ftain’d ; 
Of plains laid wafte where love and beauty reign’d ¢ 
Of other farms than lure the playful heart 
Wild Nature’s offspring, yet unknown to Art; 

I fing.—Ye tribes that born in happier days, 
Sport loofely gay in Pleafure’s flow’ry maze! 
Caught by the fhapes in Fancy’s dazzling ray ; 
One hour attend a wild and artlefs lay. 
If yet foft Pity with her tale of woe 
F’er thaw’d the heart, and gave the eyes to flow; 
Mark then her ferious part, nor lightly fcan ; 
The lay that warms, and melts, improves the man. 
‘Otho, who, wrapt in night’s involving gloom 
Sang of the gliding ghoft, and lonely tomb; 
Of beauty firetch’d in duft, of hofts o’erthrown, 
Th’ o’erfhading mofs, and monumental ftone, 
Affi !—Like thee to mournfal fcenes convey’d, 
I fing the warrior’s dark and narrow bed. 
Nor this alone :—but here, th’ examples brought 
Rouze cheerful hope, and tame impatient thought. 
Stunn’d as we fee th’ oppreffor’s arm invade 
Meek Worth, though fhelter’d in th’ oblivious fhade s 
When torn, fhe bleeds beneath the fcourge of Pow’r ; 
When ftorm, and triple night o’ercaft the hour ; 
Then foar bright Hope with fteady thought ferene, 
Beyond this little, vain, illufive fcene ; 
To yon gay region for the juit prepared ; 
To climes where Virtue meets her great reward ¢ 
Where Love, like heav’n’s ethereal beam refined, 
Pure, boundlefs, full informs th’ immortal mind. 
Gz 



















































































Sy Ogilvie’s Rony, a Poem. 
_ The heart thus fteel’d, when wafting cares aflail; 
Will feel the moral of our tragic tale.’ 


- 'To detail minutely the arguments of the feven books, of 
which the poem confifts, would exceed the limits of our Re= 
view ; we fhall therefore only give an abftrac& of the fubjea, 
referring our readers to the work for the more full gratification’ 
of their curiofity. 

Bafilius, anold gentleman, who had met with many mif- 
fortunes’ in life, refolves to retire from the world with his 
daughter Cleora, then an infant, and, for this purpofe, fixes 
upon the ifland of Rona, which he had feen in his youth. Ag 
Cleora grows up in years, fhe captivates the heart of Phile- 
mon, a young fhepherd, who had been educated with her, 
and is much beloved by Bafilius. A day was appointed for 
celebrating the nuptials of the lovers, which is however pre- 
vented from taking place by a variety of incidents. Alcanor,; 
the lord of the ifland, arrives in Rona,-and falls defperately in 
love with Cleora, whom he endeavours by various artifices to 
feduce to an elopement; but fhe not complying with his're- 
queft, he has recourfe to Nifroe, a wizard, by whofe affifiance 
a favourable wind is raifed, with the view of carrying off Cle- 
ya violently, in a bark prepared for that purpofe. ‘The pro- 
je&t being concerted, Nifroe and Alcanor, with fome other 
ruffians, break into Bafilius’s houfe; the chief feizes Cleara, 
while Philemon, who defended her, is inftantly ftruck mo- 
tionlefs by the touch of the wizard’s wand, and Bafilius is 
bound hands. and feet on the floor. The ravifhers have no 
fooner fet fail, than the guardian angel of Philemon diffolves: 
the charm;: and the latter, after releafing Bafilius, flies‘imme- 
diately to the fea-fide, where finding a fkiff, he launches into 
the ocean, determined to recover Cleora, or perifh in the at- 
tempt. Mean while Alcanor, having in-vain tried every ar- 
gument to foothe Cleora into compliance, determines at length 
to make ufe of force. At this inftant the veffel {trikes upon 
a rock, and. he is called up by the crew. Cleora embracing 
this opportunity. of his abfence, throws herfelf into the fea; 
while the wind immediately fhifting, Alcanor’s fhip is. whirled 
iver the ocean, and the fair fugitive is tranfported to the rocks 
of Flannan, where fhe meets with Philemon, who lands there. 
foon after by accident, and they both find fanGuary in the hof- 
pitable cell of Vafrino. 

The poem now returns to Alcanor, who has again recourfe 
to the wizard for devifing fuch means as may effectuate the re- 
covery of his beautiful prize. In confequence of the fuperna- 
tural powers of this perfonage, he is made acquainted with the 
fituation: 




















Ggitvie’s Rona, a Poem. Bs 
fituation of the two lovers, who had now fet off from the rock 
of Flannan, on their return to Rona; and by the affiftance of 
the fame malignant beings, his veffel reaches the ifland almoft 
as foon as the little boat in which Philemon and .Cleora ‘had 
arrived. An engagement immediately enfues between the 
party of Alcanor, and the few nativés who joined Philemon 
and Bafilius‘in repelling the violence of the invaders. In this 
action Philemon wounds Alcanor, and kills Nifroe, with whom 
while he is engaged, Alcanor attacks old Balfilius, who is ea- 
fily overcome. At firft he is reftrained from taking his life by 
the fear of offending Cleora, and endeavours to render him ac- 
ceflary to the gratification of his paffion. But this offer being 
rejeied with difdain, he plunges his fword into the heart of 
the old man, who immediately expires. Night now coming 
on puts a ftop tothe fight. In the morning Philemon, per- 
ceiving that Bafilius is dead, is impelled by grief and confter- 
nation to the refolution of killing the tyrant, whom he crufhes 
with a broken rock. After preparing for death, and addreff- . 
ing himfeif to thofe who are prefent, in a fpeech which ftrong- 
dy excites their compaffion; he is pierced with an arrow, and 
likewife inftantly expires. Alcanor recovers from the trance 
into which he had fallen, but furvives only to receive the pu- 
nifhment of a more exemplary death. Cleora, who had paffed 
the night in. great anxiety in the cave of Radnor, finding the 
dead bodies of her father and lover among the flain, is, for a 
time, deprived of fenfation, when awaking from a trance, in 
which fhe fees the ghoft of Philemon calling upon her from 
the tomb, and beckoning her to follow him, fhe expires in his 
arms, and the bodies of the lovers are covered by birds, with 
grafs and leaves, 

Such in general is the fable of this poem, divefted of the 
previous narrative, the many intervening incidents, and pleaf- 
ing epifodes with which it is remarkably embellifhed. We 
fhall now prefent our readers with a few quotations from it, ' 

The following paffage in the third book, contains a pictue 
zefque defcription of the wizard, Nifroe, and the genii of the 
fea. 

© Far on a rock portending o’er the main 
}d Nifroe fat, and view’d th’ ethereal plain; 

Fix’d on the worlds above his ardent gaze, 

And caught each fparkling orb’s malignant rays. 
He {nuff ’d afar the {preading fume, nor ftay’d, 

But near Alcanor ftood, an inftant aid. 

Lean, haggard, bent he feem’d, of fallow hue; 
(The moon dim glimmering gave his form to view) 
ne grizzled lock his head unfeemly tore, 
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Dne eye-ball réd, as drench’d in dropping gore 3 
_Lank from his forked chin expofed and bare 
Thin, loofe, and ftraggling thook the wither’d hair j 
A wand he held of reeds compaétly join’d, 
And crept in rags that flutter’d on the wind. 
hen thas in few:—and flowly raifed his hand ;' 
¢© Why wakeft thou Nifroe? Speak thy bold demand.” 
«¢ [ love a maid, (th’ intrepid youth replied) 
An angel fhape, but heart that {wells with pride ; 
Though born obfcure on this fequefter’d fhore, 
‘Though warm’d with hope, and lured with glittering org 
Though fhown, and taught an happier fcene to prize, _ 
She fcorns the proifer’d boon, infults, and flies; 
Her Sire,—thou know’ft him,—to a thepherd’s bed, 
A clown, a wretch, configns the lovely maid. 
Strong paffions tear my breaft, th? illuding fair 
dread by force to feize, by fraud defpair. 
ew are my friends, nor yet with arms prepared, 
Aid thefe combined to force, ’twere vain to guard: 
This race though fimple, yet provoked, would prove, 
A firm barrier to fhield the friends they love. 
"Thou then adyife. In many a danger tried, 
My better Genius thou; my conftant guide! 
J know thy will to help, revere thy pow’r ; 
And wait thy voice to feize the happieft hour,” 
' ' © Thus he,—As one perplex’d by devious ways, 
Where wind the paths in long excentric maze, 
Explores the track where feweft ills withftand :— 
Thus mufed the wizard, ere he wayed his wand, 
Slow down the murmuring cliff at laft he trod, — 
And mutter’d fpells, as rear’d the myftic rod! 
Thrice waved the reed, and on the ftormy blaft, 
‘Thrice howl’d the Genius of the watery wafte ! 
Low thunder rolling fhook the founding cave, 
And firiek’d a ghoit on ev’ry rifing wave. 
_ ¢ They ceas’d—when gliding like a lambent fame, 
Swift o’er the flood a pigmy legion came ; 
Their Chief before, they glitter’d o’er the ftrand, 
A bufy, fluttering, mifchief-loving band. — ; 
Some from the froth with poifonous vapours fraugh 
Th’ envenom’d feeds of death malignant caught ; 
Then on the keen eaft rifing damp and drear, 
Breath’d in dank mildews o’er the blighted ezr, 
Or drank pale radiance from the lunar beam, | 
Or rais’d the hofts that fweep in meteor gleam ; 
Or on the billows’ fwelling bound furvey’d — 
Shriek to the trembling heart that finks with dread! 
Their chief in height above th’ incircling crew, 
Green were his locks that drop’d the blafting dew; 
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Ogilvie’s Rona, a Poem, 
Full in his front o’ercaft with tangling hair, 
¥Flath’d the fell Bafilitk’s deftru€tive glare; 
Two fiery brands his little arms appear ; 

In one the fceptre waved, in one the {pear ; : 
This from the caves, where lights fulphureous glow, 

And that a flame from lakes that boil below.’ 

The domeftic tranquility of the little family of Bafilius, with 
the fudden_intrufion of the reuffians, are likewife painted ip 
lively colours, in the fubfequent quotation. 

¢ Thus they.—But far within the humble thade, 
The Sire, the Lover, and the Virgin ftay’d. 

Placed round the ‘hearth, a pleafed and cheerful few, 
‘Gay fcenes they mark’d that rofe ferene to view, 
Bleft in the rural hut, nor heard the noife’ , 

Of war,’ nor caught Ambition’s tempting voice. 

Wor felt pale Envy’s cankering tooth, nor pined 
With lufts whofe poifon taints th’ unfated mind ; 

But all was ftill:—and now the appoioted hour 

Of reft, had warn’d to leave the happy bower. 
*Twas dark:—but fudden as Philemon rofe, 
The door flew wide, and rufh’d an hoft of foes? 
Dire Nifroe firft, Alcanor by his fide, 

In heart ftern Cadmor, as in blood allied: 

A meaner troop facceeds; refolved they ftand* 
Keen, fierce, untouch’d by Pity’s lenient hand! 
The Sire, long verfed in man’s mylterious ways 
Stood thrill’d with dread !—the fwain with wild amaze? 

¢ But foon twas o’er:—for on his beauteous prize 

Alcanor darts !—fhe fhrieks, fhe pants, fhe flies ! 

The Sire was near :—with loofe difhevel’d hair 

Clofe to his bofom clung th’ affrighted fair, 

Deep in his robe her lovely face conceal’d ?— 

But vain the grafp, the feeble grafp that held. 

While yet his hoary locks bedew’d her face, 

They loofe, they tear her from his warm embrace, 

With hearts of marble hear his age complain ; 

*¢ O fpare my All!” he cried, but cried in vain.’ 

- Tt is obfervable that: Dr, Ogilvie has adopted the mode of 
writing the paft tenfe of a verb, as well as the participle paf- 
five, at full length, even when thofe parts of fpeech are the 
concluding words in the line. ‘This pra&ice, we cannot avoid 
remarking, is extremely improper, as being repugnant to the 
prefervation both of the quantity and rhyme. It is neceflary 
for the latter that the vowel be fuppreffed in the pronuncia- 
tion ; what reafon is there then for rejeéting the common elipfe 
in orthography? Little peculiarities of this nature, however, 
ate amply compenfated by the animated reprefentations, and 
the fweetnefs of numbers, which diftinguifh the poem, and of 
which many more ftriking examples might be produced, 
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What we have quoted may be fufficient to give our readers 
an idea of the execution of this elegant Poem, which is truly 
animated and defcriptive. Confidered as an epic compofition, 
however, there feems to be ground for cbjefing, that the 
narrative of Bafilius’s adventures is rather too prolix, efpecially 
as they have no immediate relation to the fubfequent events.— 
Jn the account of a work fo replete with the marks of a ftrong 
and lively imagination, it is fuperfluous to add, that a map of 
the Hebrides. is prefixed to the Poem, and that each of the 
feven books is adorned with an elegant engraving. 





— 


Poems, fuppofed to have been written at- Briftol, by Thomas Row- 
ley, and others, in the fifteenth Century, the greateft Part now 
Jirft publifoed from the moft authentic Copies, with an engraved 
Specimen of one of the MSS. To which are added, a Preface, an 
introductory Account of the feveral Pieces, and a Glo pay: 8vo, 
gs. in boards. Payne. 


A More curious and entertaining publication than this, is 

very rarely offered to the public, We had long ago 
heard of the poems difcovered at Briltol, and ardently withed 
for a peryfal of them ; but without hope of ever feeing them 
ufhered into the world with fo many advantages as they de- 
rive from the experience and judgment of their prefent editor, 
who has given the following account of his undertaking in a 
Preface, &c. which we tranf{cribe for the information and ene 
tertainment of our readers. 


¢ The Poems, which make the principal part of this Collecs 
tion, have for fome time excited much curiofity, as the fuppofed 
produétions of Thomas Rowley, a prieft of Briftol, in the reigns 
of Henry VJ. and EdwardIV. They are here faithfully prigt- 
ed eae the moft authentic MSS. that could be procured ; of 
which a partieulay defcription is given in the /ntrodudory account 
- of the feveral pieces contained in this volume, {ubjoined to this Pre- 
face. Nothing more therefore feems neceflary at prefent, than 
to inform the reader fhortly of the manner in which thefe Poems 
were firft brought to light, and of the authority upon which they 
are afcribed to the perfons whofe names they bear. 
© This cannot be done fo fatisfa&torily as in the words of Mir, 
George Catcott of Briflol, to whofe very laudable zeal the pub- 
lic is indebted for the moft confiderable part of the following 
collettion. His account of the matter is this: ** The fisft dif- 
covery of certain MSS. having been depofited in Redclift 
church, above three centuries ago, was made in the year 
1768, at the time of opening the new bridge at Briflol, and 
was owing to a publication in Farley’s Weekly Journal, — 
cs 
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ber 1, 19768, containing ‘an Account of the Ceremonies ob- 
ferved at the opening of the old Bridge, taken, as it was faid, 
from a very antient MS. This excited the curiofity of fome 
perfons to enquire after the. original. The printer, Mr. Far- 
ley, could give no account of it, or of the perfon who broughc 
the copy; but after much enquiry it was difcovered that the 
perfon who brought the copy, was a youth, between 15 and 
16 years of age, whofe name was Thomas Chatterton, and 
whofe family had been fextons of Redclift church for near 
150 years. His father, who was now dead, had alfo been 
mafter of the free-fchool in Pile-ftreet, The young man was 
at firft very unwilling to difcover from whence hé had the ori- 
ginal ; but, after many promifes made to him, he was at laft 
prevailed on to acknowledge, that he had received this, to- 
gether with many other MSS. from his father, who had 
found them in a Jarge cheft in an upper room over the chapel, 

on the north fide of Redclift church,” 
¢ Soon after this Mr. Catcott commenced his acquaintance 
with young Chatterton *, and, partly as prefents, partly as pur 
chafes, 





* The hiftory of this youth is fo intimately connected with that 
of the poems now publifhed, that the reader cannot be too early 
apprized of the principal circumitances of his fhort life. He was 
born on the z2oth of November, 1752, and educated at a charity- 
{chool on St. Auguftin’s Back, where nothing more was taught than 
reading, writing, and accounts. At the age of fourteen he was 
articled clerk to an attorney, with whom he continued till he left 
Briftol in April, 1770. 

Though his education was thus confined, he difcovered an early 
turn towards poetry and Englifh antiquities, particularly heraldry. 
How foon he began to be an author is not known. Inthe Town 
and Country Magazine, for March, 1769, are two letters, proba- 

bly from him, as they are dated at Briftol, and fubfcribed with his 
ufual fignature, D.B. The firit contains fhort extraéts from two 
MSS. ‘* written three huudred years ago by one Rowley, a monk,” 
concerning drefs in the age of Henry II. the other, “ Ethelgar, a 
Saxon poem,” in bombaft profe. In the fgme Magazine for May, 
1769, are three communications from Briftol, with the fame figna- 
ture, D. B. viz. ‘* Cerdrick, tranflated. from the Saxon (in the fame 
ftyle with Ethelgar)” p,233. ‘* Obfervations upon Saxon heraldry, 
_ with drawings of Saxen atchievements, &c.” p. 245. ‘ Elinoure 
and Juga, written three hundred years ago by T. Rowley, a fecular 

prieft,” p, 273. This laft poem is reprinted in this volume, p. 19. 

In the fubfequent menths of 1769 and 1770, there are feveral other 

pieces in the fame Magazine, which are undoubtedly of his com- 

ofition. 

In April, 1770, he left Briftol, and came to Landon, in hopes of 
advancing his fortune by his talents for writing, of which, by this 
time, he had conceived a very high opinion. In the profecution of 
this fcheme he appears to have almoft entirely depended upon the 
patronage of a fet of genticmen, whom an eminent author long ago 

ointed out as ** not the very worft judges or rewarders of merit,” 

the bookfellers of this greatcity. At hig frit arrival indeed he was 
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96° Rowley’s Poems. 
chafes, procured from him copies of many of his MSS, in prof 
and verfe. Other copies were difpofed of, in the fame way, to 
Mr. William Barret, an eminent furgeon at Briftol, who has 
Jong been engaged in writing the hiftory of that city. Mr. Bar- 
ret alfo procured from him feveral fragments, fome of a confider- 
able length, written upon vellum *, which he afferted to be part 


of 








fo unlucky, as to find two of his expe&ted Macenafes, the one in 
the King’s Bench, and the other in Newgate. But this little dif- 
appointment was alleviated by the encouragement which he received 
from other quarters ; and on the 14th of May he writes to his mo- 
ther, in high {pirits upon the change in his fituation, with the fol- 
Jowing farcaitic reflection upon his former patrons at Briftol. * As 
to Mr. ——, Mr. ——, Mr. » &c. &c, they rate literary lum- 
ber fo low, that I believe an author, in their eftimation, muft be 
poor indeed! But here matters are otherwife. Had Rowley been 
a Londoner inftead of a Briftowyan, I could havé lived by copying 
his works.” 

In a letter to his fifter, dated May 30, he informs her, that he is to 
be employed ‘* in writing a voluminous hiftory of London, to ap- 
pear in numbers the beginning of next winter.”” In the mean time, 
he had written fomething in praife of the Jord mayor (Beckford), 
which bad procured him the honour of being prefented to his lord- 
fhip. In the letter juft mentioned he gives the following account 
of his reception, with fome curious obfervations upon political writ- 
ing: ** The lord mayor received me as politely as a citizen could. 
But the devil of the matter is, there is no money to be got of this 
fide of the queftion. But he is a poor author who cannot write on 
both fides. Efiays on the patriotic fide will fetch no more than 
what the copy is foldfor. As the patriots themfelves are fearchin 
for a place, they have no gratuity to fpare. On the other hand, un- 
popular eflays will not even be accepted, and you muft pay to have 
them printed: but then you feldom lofe by it, as courtiers are fo 
fenfible of their deficiency in merit, that they generoufly reward all 
who know how to dawb them with the appearance of it.” 

Notwithftanding his employment on the Hiftory of London, he 
continued to write inceflantly in various periodical publica..uns, 
On the sath of July he tells his fifter that he had pieces laf{t month 
in the Gofpel Magazine, the Town and Country, viz. Maria 
Friendleis ; Falfe Step; Hunter of Oddities; To Mifs Buth, &c. 
Court and City, London, Political Regifter, &c. But all thefe exer- 
tions of his genius brought in fo little profit, that he was foon re- 
duced to real indigence; from which he was relieved by death (in 
what manner is not certainly known) on the 24th of Auguft, or there- 
about, when he wanted near three months to complete his eighteenth 
year. The floor of his chamber was covered with written papers, 
which he had torn into fmall pieces; but there was no appearance, 
(as the editor has been credibly informed) of any writings on parch. 
ment or vellum. : 

* One of thefe fragments, by Mr. Barrett’s permiffion, has been 
copied in the manner of a fac fimile, by that ingenious artift Mr, 
Strutt, and an engraving of it is inferted at p.288. Two other 
imall fragments ot poetry are printed in p. 277, 8,9. See the Ih« 
troductory Account. The fragments in profe, which are one 

ably. 
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of his original MSS. In fhort, in the {pace of about eighteen 
months, from October, 1768, to April, 1770, befides the poems 
now publifhed, he produced as many compofitions, in profe and 
verfe, under the names of Rowley, Canynge, &c. as would 
nearly fill fuch another volume, 

‘In April, 1770, Chatterton went to London, and died 
there in the Augutt following ; fo that the whole hiftory of this 
= extraordinary tranfaétion cannot now probably be known 
with any certainty. Whatever may have been his part in it; 
whether he was the author, or only the copier, (as he conftantly 
afferted) of all thefe productions, he appears to have kept the 
fecret entirely to himfelf, and not to have put it in the power of 
any other perfon to bear certain teftimony either to his fraud 
or to his veracity. 

The queftion therefore concerning the authenticity of thefe 
poems muft now be decided by an examination of the fragments 
upon vellum, which Mr. Barrett received from Chatterton as 

art of his original MSS. and by the internal evidence which 
the feveral pieces afford. If the fragments fhall be judged to be 
genuine, it will ftill remain to be determined, how far their 
genuinenefs fhould ferve to authenticate the reft of the collection, 
of which no copies, older than thofe made by Chatterton, have 
ever been produced. On the other hand, if the writing of the 
Fragments fhall be judged to be counterfeit and forged by Chat- 
terton, it will not of neceffity follow, that the matter of them: 
was alfo forged by him ; and flill lefs, that all the other compo-, 
fitions, which he profeffed to have copied from ancient MSS. 
were merely inventions of his own, In either cafe the decifion 
muft finally depend upon the internal evidence. 

‘ It may be expected perhaps, that the editor fhould give an 
Opinion upon this important queftion; but he rather choofes, 
for many reafons, to leave it to the determination of the unpre- 
judiced and intelligent reader, He had long been defirous that 
thefe poems fhould be printed, and therefore readily undertook 
the charge of fuperintending the edition. This he has executed 
in the manner which feemed to him beft futted to fuch a publica- 
tion ; and here he means that his tafk fhould end. Whether the 
poe be really ancient or modern; the compofitions of Row- 
ey, or the forgeries of Chatterton, they muit always be confi- 
dered as a moft fingular literary curiofity.’ 


In this colleion the following poems are contained ; 





ably larger, Mr. Barrett intends to publith in his Hiftory of Briftol, 
which, the editor has the fatisfaétion to inform the public, is very 
far advanced. In the fame work will be inferted “* A Difcorfe on 
Briftowe,” and the other hiftorical pieces in profe, which Chatter- 
ton at different times delivered out, as copied from Rowley’s MSS, 
with fuch remarks by Mr. Barrett, as he of all men living is beft 
qualified to make, from his accprate sefearches into the antiquities 
of Briftol, riven. -ere wef : ; 
Fm haat * Eclogue 
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‘ Eclogue the Firft.—Eclogue the Second.——Eclogue the 
Third. —Elinoure and Juga.—Verfes to Lydgate. Songe to 
ZE\la.—Lygate’s Anfwer —The Tournament.—The Dethe of 
Syr Charles Bawdin.—Epiftle to Maftre Canynge on Ella.—- 
Letter to the dyene M. Canynge.—Entroductione.— Ella ; a 
Tragycal Enterlude.—Goddwyn; a Tragedie. (A Fragment.)— 
Engiyfh Metamorphofis, B. 1.—Balade of Charitie.—Battle of 
Haftings, No. 1.—Battle of Haftings, No. 2. —Onn oure Ladies 
Chyrche.—On the fame.—Epitaph on Robert Canynge.—The 
Storie of William Canynge.—On Happienefle, by William Ca- 
nynge.—Onn Johne a Dalbenie, by the fame.—The Gouler’s 
Requiem, by the fame.—The Accounte of W. Canynge’s 
Feaft.—Gloffary.’ | 


As f{pecimens of the poetical merit of thefe pieces, we have fe- 
leéted the Second Eclogue, and the beautiful Balade on Charitie. 
We heartily with that the limits of our Review, and juftice to 
the proprietor of the work, would have permitted us to borrow 
a few fcenes from the Tragycal Enterlude of Ella, which we 
ftrongly recommend to the perufal of our dramatic readers, 





ECLOGUE THE SECOND, 


Sprytes (1) of the blefte, the pious Nygelle fed, 
Pour owte yer pleafaunce (z) onn mie fadres hedde. 
Rycharde of Lyons harte to fyghte is gon, 
Uponne the brede (3) fea doe the banners gleme (4) ; 
‘The amenufed (5) nationnes be afton (6), 
To ken (7) fyke (8) large a flete, fyke fyne, fyke breme (9). 
The barkis heafods (10) coupe(11) the lymed (12) ftreme ; 
Oundes (13) fynkeynge oundes upon the hard ake (14) riefe ; 
The waiter fluchornes (15) wyth a fwotye (16) cleme (17) 
Conteke (18) the dynnynge (19) ayre, and reche the fkies. 
Sprytes of the blefte, on gouldyn trones (20) altede(2r), 
Poure owte yer pleafaunce onn mie fadres hedde. 


The gule (22) depeyn&ed (23) oares from the black tyde. 
Decorn (24) wyth fonnes (25) rare, doe fhemrynge (26) ryfe ; 
Up{walynge (27) doe heie (28) fhewe ynne drierie pride, 
Lyche gore-red efteils (2g) in the eve (30) -merk (31)fkyes; 





{1) Spirits, fouls. (2) pleafure. (4) broad. (4) thine, glimmer. 
(5) diminifhed, leflened. (6) aftonifhed, confounded. (7) fee, 

ifcover, know. (8) fuch, fo. (9) ftrong. (10) heads, (14) cut. 
(12) glafly, reflecting. (13) waves, billows. (14) oak, (15) amu- 
fical inftrument, not unlikea hautboy. (16) (weet. (17) found, 
(18) confufe, contend with. (19) founding. (20) thrones, 
(21) feated. (22) red. (23) painted. (24) carved. (25) devices. 
(26) glimmering. (27) rifing high, {welling up. —- (28) they. 
(29) @ corruption of eftoile, Fr. aftar. (30) evening, (31) dark. 


The 
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The rome- depeynéted ( (32) fhields, the fperes aryfe, 
Alyche (33) talle rofhes cn the water fyde; 
Alenge (34) from bark to bark the bryghte fheene (35) flyes 5 
Sweft. kerv’d (36) delyghts do on the water glyde. 
Sprites of the blefte, and everich Seynéte ydede, 
Poure owte youre pleafaunce om mie fadres hedde, 


The Sarafen lokes owte: he doetie feere, 
That Englondes brondeous (37) fonnesdo cotte the waie. 
Lyke honted bockes, theye reineth (38) here and there, 
Onknowlachynge (39) inne whatte place to obaie(40.} 
The banner glefters on the beme of daie: 
The mittee (41) crofle Jerufalem ys feene; 
Dhereof the fyghte yer corrage doe affraie (42), . 
In balefull (43) dole their faces be ywreene (44).' 

Sprytes of the blefte, and everich Seynéte ydedde, 

Poure owte your pleafaunce on mie fadrés hedde. 


The bollengers (45) and cottes (45), foe fwyfte yn fy ghte, 
Upon the fydes of everich bark appere ; 
Fourthe to his offyce lepethe everych knyghte, 
Eftfoones (46) hys {quyer, with hys fhielde and fpere. 
The jynynge fhieldes doe fhemre and moke glare (47) 5 
The dofheynge oare doe make gemoted (48) dynne ; 
The reynyng (49) foemen (50), thy atldepnis gif (51) todare, 
mune Ga) the merk (53) fwerde, theie feche to fraie (54) there 
lyn (55). 
Sprytes of the blefte, and everyche Seynéte ydedde, 
Powre oute yer pleafaunce onn mie fadres hedde. 


Now comm the warrynge Sarafyns to fyghte ; 
Kynge Rycharde, lyche a lyoncel (56) of warre, 
Inne fheenynge goulde, lyke feerie (57) gronfers (58) 
dyghte (59),5 
Shaketh atofe hys honde, and feene afarre. 
Syke haveth I efpyde a greter ftarre 
Amenge the drybblett (60) ons to theene fulle bryghte ; 
Syke funnys waye (61) wyth amayl’d beames doe barr 
The blaunchie (63) mone or eftells (64) to gev lyghte. 
Sprytes of the bleite, and everich Seynéte ydedde, 
Poure owte your pleafaunce on mie fadres hedde. 





(32) rebus’d fhields ; a herald term, when the charge of the thield 
implies the name of the bearer. (33) like. (34) along. (435) thine. 
(36) fthort-lived. (37) furious. (33) runneth. (39) not knowing. 
(40) abide. (41) mighty. (42) affright. (43) woeful. (44) covered. 
(45) different kinds of boats. (46) full foon, prefently. (47) glitter. 
(48) united, affembied. (49) running. (50) foes, (sx) if. 
(52) makeready. (53)dark. (s§4)engage. (55) ceafe, ftand ftill. 
(56) ayoung lion: (57) flaming. (58) a meteor, from grona,a fen, 
and fer, a corruption. of fire; “that i is, a fire exhaled from a fen. 
(59) deckt. (60) fimall, infignificant, (61) carr. (62) enamnielled. 

‘ 463) white, filver. (64) ftars, 
Dif- 
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Diftraughte (63) affraie (66), wythe lockes of blodde-red diey 
Terroure, emburled (67) yn the thonders rage, 

Deathe, lynked to difmaie, dothe ugfomme (68) flie, 
Enchafynge (69) echone champyonne war to wage. 

Speeres bevyle (70) fperes ; {werdes upon fwerdes engage g 
Armoure on armoure dynn (71), fhielde upon fhielde; 
Ne dethe of thofandes can the warre afluage, 

Botte falleynge nombers fable (72) all the feelde, 

Sprytes of the blefte, and everych Seyn&te ydedde, 

Poure owte youre pleafaunce on mie fadres hedde. 











The foemen fal arounde ; the crofs reles (73) hye; 
Steyned ynne goere, the harte of warre ys feen ; 

Kyng Rycharde, thorough everyche trope dothe flie, 
And beereth meynte (74) of Turkes onto the greene ; 
Bie hymm the floure of Afies menn ys fleene (75) ; 

The waylynge (76) mone doth fade before bys fonae ; 
Bie hym hys knightes bee formed to actions deene (77), 
Doeynge fyke marvels (78), ftrongers be afton (79). 
Sprytes of the blefte, and everych Seyntte ydedde, 

Poure owte your pleafaunce onn mie fadres hedde, 


The fyghte ys wonne; Kynge Richarde matter is 3 
The Englonde bannerr kiffeth the hie ayre ; 

Full of pure joie the armie’ is iwys (80), 

And everych one haveth it onne his bayre (81); 
Agayne to Englonde comme, and worf{chepped there, 
Twyghte (82) into lovynge armes, and feafted eft (83)$ 
In everych eyne aredynge nete of wyere (84), 

Of all remembrance of paft peyne berefte. 

Sprites of the blefte, and everich Seynéte ydedde, 

Syke pleafures powre upon mie fadres hedde, 


Syke Nigel fed, whan from the bluie fea 

The upfwol (85) fayle dyd daunce before his eynes 
Swefte as the wifhe, hee toe the beeche dyd flee, 

And founde his fadre fleppeynge from the bryne. 

Dette thyffen menne, who haveth fprite of loove, 
Bethyncke untoe hemfelves how mote the meetynge proove. 





ati. 


(65) diftraéting. (66) affright. (67) armed. ¢68) terribly. 
(69) encouraging, heating. (70) break, a herald term, fignifying a 
fpear broken in tilting. (71) founds. (72) blacken. (73) Waves. 
(74) many, great numbers. €75) flain. (76) decreafing. 
(77) glorious, worthy. (78) wonders. (79) aftonithed. 


(80) certainly. (81) brow. (82) plucked, pulled, 3 
(84) grief, trouble. (35) fwollen, P 2 puille (33) often. 


aa 
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5) 
AN EXCELENTE BALADE OF CHARITIE: 
As wroten bie the gode priefte Thomas Rowley (1), 1464. 


In Virgyne the fweltrie fun gan fheene, 
And hotte upon the mees (2) did cafte hisraie; ~ 
The apple rodded (3) from its pailie greene, 
And the mole (4) peare did bende the leafy {praie ; 
The peede chelandri (5) fung the livelonge daie ; 
*T was nowe the pride, the manhode of the yeare, 
And eke the grounde was dighte (6) in its mofe defte (z} 
aumere (8). 
- The fun was glemeing in the midde of daie, 
Deadde fille the aire, and eke the welken (9) blue, 
When from the fea arift (10).in drear arraie 
A hepe of cloudes of fable fullen hue, 
The. which full faft unto the woodlande drewe, 
Hiltring (11) attenes (12) the funnis fetive (13) face, 
And the blacke tempelte fwolne and gatherd up a pace. 


Beneathe an holme, fafte by a pathwaie fide, 
Which dide unto Seyn&e Godwine’s covent (14) lede, 
A haplefs pilgrim moneynge did abide. 
Pore in his viewe, ungentle (15) in his weede, 
Longe bretful (16) of the miferies of neede, 
Where from the hail-ftone could the almer (17) flie? 
He had no houfen theere, ne anie covent nie. 


Look in his glommed (18) face, his fprighte there fcanne ; 
Howe woe-be-gone, how withered, forwynd (19), deade! 
Hafte to thie church-glebe-houfe (20), afshrewed (21) manne 
Hatte to thie kiefte (22), thie onlie dortoure (23) bedde. 
Cale, as the claie whiche will gre on thie hedde, 
Is Charitie and Love aminge highe elves ; 

Knightis and Barons live for pleafure and themfelves. 





(1) Thomas Rowley, the author, was born at Norton Mal-reward: 
in Somerfetfhire, educated at’the convent of St. Kenna at Keyne- 
fham, and died at Weftbury in Gloucefterthire. (2 meads. 
(3) reddened, rippened. (4) foft. (5) pied goldfinch. (6) drett,, 
arrayed. (7) neat, ornamental. (8) a loofe robe or mantle. 
49) the fky, the atmofphere. (10) arofe. (11) hiding, fhrouding, 
(12) at once, (13) beauteous. (14) It would have been charitadle, 
if the author had not pointed at perfonal characters in this Ballad 
of Charity. The abbot of St.Godwin’s at the time of the writing 
of this, was Ralph de Bellemont, a great ftickler for the Lancaltrian 
family, Rowley was a Yorkift. (15) beggarly. (16) filled with. 
(17) beggar. (18) clouded, dejeé&ted. A perfon of fome note in the 
kiterary world is of opinion, that g/um and glom are modern cant 
words ; and from this circumftance doubts the authenticity of Row- 
ley’s manufcripts. Glum-mong in the Saxon fignifies twilight, a 
dark or dubious light; and the modern word gloomy is derived 
from the Saxon glum. (19) dry, faplefs. (20) the grave. (21) ac- 
cusfed, unfortunate. (22) coffin, (23) a fleeping room, rh 
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The gathérd florme is rype; the biggedropsfalle; 
The forfwat (24) meadowes fmethe (25), and drenche(26) thé 
raine ; 
The comyng ghafinefs do the cattle pall (27), 
And the full flockes are dryvynge ore the plaine ; 
Dafhde from the cloades the wate:s flott (28) againe : 
The welkin opes ; the yellow levynne (29) flies ; 
And the hot fierie {mothe (30) in the wide lowings (31) dies. 


Lifte! now the thunder’s rattling clymmynge (32) found 
Cheves (33) flowlie on, and then embollen (34) clangs, 
Shakes the hie f{pyre, and lofft, difpended, drown’d, 
Still on the gallard (35) eare of terroure hanges ; 
The windes are up: the lofty elmen {wanges ; 
Again the levynne and the thunder poures, 

And the full cloudes are brafte (36) attenes in ftonen fhowerss 


Spurreyinge his palfrie oere the watrie plaine, 
The Abbote of Seynéte Godwynes convente came ; 
His chapournette (37) was drented with the reine, 
And his penéte (38) gyrdle met with mickle fhame : 
He aynewarde tolde his bederoll (39) at the fame ; 
The ftorme encreafen, and he drew afide, 
With the mift (40) almes craver neere to the holme to bide. 


His cope (41) was all of Lyncolne clothe fo fyne, 
With a gold button faften’d neere his chynne ; 
His autremete (42) was edged with golden twynne, 
And his fhoone pyke a loverds (41) mighte have binne # 
Full well it fhewn he thoughten cofte no finne: 

_ The trammels of the palfrye pleafde his fighte, 

For the horfe-millanare (44) his head with rofes dighte. 


An almes, fir priefe! the droppynge pilgrim faides 
O ! let me waite within your covente dore, 
Till the funne fheneth hie above our heade, 
And the loude tempefte of the aire is oer ; 
Helplefs and ould am I alas! and poor; 
No houfe, ne friende, ne monie in my pouche; 
All yatte I calf my owne is this my filver crouche. 





(24) fun-burnt. (25) fmioke: (26) drink. (27) pall, a contrac. 
tion from appall, tofright, (28) fly. (29) lightning. (30) fteam, 
or vapours. (31) flames. (32) noify. (33) moves. (34) fwelled, 
firengthened. (35) frighted. (36) burft. (37) a {mall round hat, 
not unlike the fhapournette in heraldry, formerly worn by eccle- 
fialtics and Jawyers. (38) painted. (39) he told his beads back- 
wards; a figurative expreffion to fignify curfing. (40) poor, needy. 
{41) acloke. (42) a loofe white robe, worn by priefis. (43) alord. 


(44) I believe this trade is ftill in being, though but feldom em- 
ployed. 


Varlet, 
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Vailet, replyd the Abbatte, ceafe your dinne ; 
This is no feafon almes and prayers to give : 
Mie porter never lets a faitour (45) in ; 
None touch mie rynge who not in hononr live. 
And now the fonne with the blacke cloudes did ftryve, 
And fhettynge on the grounde his glairie raie, 
The Abbatte fourrde his fteede, and eftfoones roadde awai: 


Once moe the fkie was blacke, the thounder rolde; 
Falte reyneynge oer the plaine a priefte was feen ; 
Ne dighte full proude, ne buttened up in golde ; 
His cope and jape (46) were graie, and eke were cleerie 3 
A Limitoure he was of order feene ; 
And from the pathwaie fide then turned hee, 
Where the pore almer laie binethe the holmen tree: 


An almes, fir prieft! the droppynge pilgrim fayde, 
For fweete Seyn@e Marie and your order fake. 
The Limitoure then loofen’d his pouche threade, 
And did thereoute a groate of filver take ; 
The mifter pilgrim dyd for halline (47) thake. 
Here take this filver, it maie eathe (48) thie care; 
We are Goddes ftewards all, nete (49) of oure owne we baré; 


But ah! unhailie (50) pilgrim, lerne of me, 

Scathe anie give a rentrolle to their Lorde. 

Here take my femecopé (51), thou arte bare I fee ; 

Tis thyne ; the Seynétes will give me mie rewarde. 

He left the pilgrim, and his waie aborde. 

Virgynne and hallie Seynée, who fitte yn gloure (52), 
Or give the mittee(53) will, or give the gode man power. 


‘¢ The reader is defired to obferve, that the notes at the bot- 
tom of the feveral pages ate all copied from MSS. in the hand- 
writing of Thomas Chatterton.” ‘© But it fhould be ob- 
ferved, that thefe explanations are not to be admitted but with 
great caution ; a confiderable number of them being (as far as 
the editor can judge) unfupported by authority or analogy.” 





To conclude——We have not fufficient confidence to en- 
counter difficulties which the Editor of this volume has ex- 
preffed his folicitude to efcapeé. He has executed his tafk in 
the moft liberal and intelligent manner. He ftudioufly dif- 
claims all influence over the judgment of his readers, and at 
the fame time difplays the moft minute and learned accuracy 
throughout his publication. We muft, therefore, content 





(45) a beggar, or vagabond. (46) a fhort furplice, worn by 
friars of an inferior clafs, and fecular priefts. (47) joy. (48) eafe. 
(49) nought. (50) unhappy. (§51)a fhort under-cloke. (52) glory: 
(53) mighty, rich. 


Vou, XLII, Feb. 1777: H ours 
























































































08 Sir John Hawkins’s General Hiftory of Mufic. 


ourfelves at once to imitate his laudable modefty, and the fe 
cure neutrality of Sir Roger de Coverley ; and finith our review 
of this article by obferving, that as to the authenticity or fpu- 
rioufnefs of the poems attributed to Rowley, much may be faid 
on beth fides of the aueftion. 





4 General Hifpors of the Scitnce and Pra&ice of Mufie, by Sir John’ 
Hawkins. dn Five Volumes. 4to. 64.65. boards, (Cominued 


Srom p- 44.) Payne. 


Owards the conclufion of our laft review of this work, we 
related, upon the authority of Voflius, that Guido Areti- 
nus was promoted to the place of a dignitary of the church, and 
a meimber of the facred college; and it is true that thofe affer- 
tions are likewife afirmed by other writers. Sir John Hawkins, 
however, produces the teftimony of M. Bayle in refutation of 
this fuppofed fa&; eccording to which it appears, that Guit- 
mond, not Guido, was the monk of Leufred, im the diocefe of 
Evreux in Normandy, afterwards bifhop of Averfa in Italy, and 
at length a cardinal. 

The fecond volume of this interefting hiftory commences 
with an account of the Ufe of Sarum. In order to explain the 
import of this expreffion it is neceflary to obferve, that about 
the middle of the eleventh century, a general mode of public 
worfhip not being pofitively prefcribed, every cathedral church 
in England was allowed to eitablifh a formulary for itfelf, which 
was afterwards diftinguifhed by the appellation of its Ufe. Of 
thofe feveral' rituals, however, that of Sarum, eftablifhed in the 
year 3077, obtained the greateft number of followers; and 
hence arofe the expreflion, ‘ Secundum ufum Sarum,’ 

In refpe& to the origin of the Ule of Sarum, generally 
afcribed to Ofmund, bifhop of that fee, Sir John Hawkins 
quotes the different accounts that are delivered by Bale and 
Fox, for which we refer our readers to the work. He obferves, 
at the fame time, that Sir Henry Spelman has’ too implicitly 
adopted the reprefentation of the latter of thofe writers, in the 
recital which he has given of the Ufe of Sarum in his gloffary. 
For, according to the authority of our author, whofe elaborate 
inveftigations are extitled to particular applaufe, the Ufe of 
Sarum not only cegulated the form and order of celebrating the 
mafs,: but prefcribed the rule and office for all the facerdotal 
funGtions. ‘The obfervance of it even extended almoft through- 
out the province of Canterbury; and Sir John Hawkins likewife 
fhews, from Lyndwood, that, in virtue of its fuperior preva- 
Jency, the bifhop of Sarum claimed, by ancient cuftom, the 
Fight to execute the office of precentor, and to govern the 
| choir, 
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choir, whenever the archbifhop of Canterbury performed die 
vine fervice in the prefence of the college of bifhops. 

Befides the great ‘afcendency enjoyed by the church of Sarum, 
in giving law to other cathedrals in what related to the form 
of worthip, it was likewil diftinguifhed, as otir author obferves, 
by many ufages peculiar to itfelf; one of which is fo remark 
able, that we fhall prefent our readers with the following ac- 
count of it from the billory. 


« The ufage here particularly alluded to, is that of eleGting 2 
bifhop from among the chorifters of the cathedral of Sarum,. on 
the anniverfary of St Nicholas, being the fixth day of Decem- 
ber ; who was irivefted with great authority, and had the ftate of 
a diocefan bifhop from the time of his eleétion until Innocent’s 
Day, as it is called, the twenty-eighth of the fame month, It 
feems, that the original defign of this fingular inftitution was to 
do honour to the memory of St. Nicholas, bifhop of Myra, in 
Lycia; who, even in his infancy, was remarkable for his piety, 
and, in the language of St. Paul to Timothy, is faid to have 
known the {cripitires of a child. Ribadeneyra has given his life » 
at large; but the following extrac from theEnglifh Feftival, 
contains as much about him as any reafonable man can be ex- 
pected to believe. ‘* It is fayed, that hys fader hyght Epipha- 
nius, and his moder, Joanna, pen And whan he was born, &c. 
they made hym Chryften. and called hym Nyéolas, that is a 
mannes name; but he keepeth the name of a chyld; for he 
chofe to kepe vertues, meknes, and fymplenes, and without 
malyce. Alfo we rede, whyle he lay in hys cradel, he fafted 
Wednefday and Friday: thefe days he would fouke but ones of 
the day, and therewyth held hym plefed. Thus he lyved all his 
Ivf in vertues, with thys chyldes name; and therefore chyldren 
don hym worthip before aii other faynts.’ 

‘ That St. Nicholas was the patron of young fcholars is elfe- 
where noted; and by the ftatutes of St. Paul’s fchool, founded 
by dean Colet, it is required that the children there educated 
«* fhall, every Childermas Day, come to Paulis churche, and 
hear the chylde-bifhop fermon, and after be at the hygh-maffe, 
-and each of them offer a i. d. to the childe- -bythop, and with 
them the maifters and furveiours of the {cole.” 

‘ The ceremonies attending the mnveftiture of the Epifcopus 
Puerorum are prefcribed by the ftatutes of the church of Sarum, 
which contain a title, De Epifcopo Choriftarum; and alfo by 
the Proceffional. From thefe it appears, that he was to bear 
the name and maintain the ftate of a bifhop, habited. with a 
crofier or paftoral-ftaff in his hand, and a mitre on his head. 
His fellows, the seft of the children of the choir, were to take 
upon them the ftyle and office of prebendaries, and yield to the 
bifhop canonical obedience ; and, farther, the fame fervice as 
the very bifhop himfelf, with his dean and prebendaries, had 
they been to officiate, were to have performed, the very — 
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mafs excepted, was done by the chorifter and his canons, upow 
the eve and the holiday. The Ufe of Sarum required alfo, that 
upon the eve of Innocent’s Day, the chorifter.bifhop, with his 
fellows, fhould go in folemn procefficn to the altar of the Holy 
Trinity, in copes, and with burning tapers in their hands; and 
that, during the proceflion, three of thg boys fhould fing certain 
hymns, mentioned in the rubric. -The proceflion was made 
through the great door at the weft end of the church, in fuch 
order, that the dean and canons went foremott, the chaplain 
next, and the bifhop, with his little prebendaries, laft; agree- 
able to that rule ‘in the ordering of all proceflions, which afhgns 
the rearward flation to the moft honourable In the choir was a 
feat or throne for the bifhop; and as to the reft of the children, 
. they were difpofed on each fide of the choir, upon the uppermoft 

afcent. And fo careful was the church to prevent any diforder 
which the rude curiofity of the multitude might occafion in the 
celebration of this fingular ceremony, that their fatutes forbid 
all perfons whatfoever, under pain of the greater excommunica- 
tion, to interrupt or prefs upon the children, either in the pro- 
ceffion or during any part of the fervice directed by the rubric; 
or any way to hinder or interrupt them in the execution or per- 
formance of what it concerned them to do. Farther it appears, 
that this infant-bifhop did, toacertain limit, receive to his own 
ufe, rents, capons, and other emoluments of the church. 

* In cafe the little bifhop died within the month, his exequies 
were folemnized with great pomp; and he was interred, like 
other bifhops, with all his ornaments, ‘The memory of this 
cuftom is preferved, not only in the ritual books of the cathedral 
church of Salifbury, but by a monument in the fame church, 
with the fepulchral effigies of a chorifter-bifhop, fuppofed to 
have died in the exercife of his -pontifical office, and to have 
been interred with the folemnities above noted.’ 


Proceeding with the hiftorical detail, Sir John Hawkins next 
mentions, among the writers on mufic, Hermannus Contrdac- 
tus, fo named from a contraétion in his limbs. This perfon, 
who excelled in mathematics, was likewife a monk of the mo- 
naftery of St. Gal, and flourifhed in the middle of the eleventh 
century. The mufical author immediately fucceeding, is Mi- 
chael Pfellus, a Greek; but he wrote fo little on the fubje@, 
that theshiftorian, with juftice, thinks him hardly entitled toa 
place among the improvers of the fcience. A tew years after 
this period, however, flourifhed a mufician of great genius, 
but whofe name has been almoft entirely funk in unmerited 
oblivion. The perfon we mean is Franco, of Liege, who ap- 
pears from good authority to have been the inventor of the 
Cantus Menfurabilis, notwithftancing that difcovery has beca 


generally afcribed to De Muris, who lived in the fourteenth 
century. 


Contemporary 
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‘Contemporary with Franco; in the time of William the Con- 
‘queror, we meet with a mufical writer, of the name of Ofbern, 
a monk of Canterbury, and precentor in the choir of that ca- 
thedral. He is fucceeded in chronological order by Gulielmus 
Abbas Hirfaugienfis, who lived under the emperor Henry the 
third, in the diocefe of Spires. The next is St. Bernard, 
born at the village of Fontaines in Burgundy, in the year 1091 $ 
the fucceflor to whom is Adaelard, the paramour of Eloifa 
(Heloiffa) whofe love has been fo much celebrated in the Epif- 
tle of Mr. Pope; on the tendency of which compofition Sir 
Jobn Hawkins has favoured his readers with fome pertinent re- 
fietions. 

The mufical writers next introduced in the hiftory are, Jo- 
hannes Sarifburienfis, born at Salifbury, about the year 1113 ; 
Conradus, a monk of the abbey of Hirfaugia in Germany, who 
flourifhed towards the middle of the twelith century ; Adamus 
Dorenfis, of Herefordthire; Albertus Magnus, born about the 
year 1200; Gregory of Bridlington, who flourifhed about 
twenty years after; Gualterus Odingtonus, otherwife Walter 
of Evefham; Vincentius, archbifhop of Beauvois ; the famous 
Roger Bacon; Simon Tailler, a Dominican anda Scotchman ; 
Johannes Pediarimus, a native of Bulgaria; to whom is added 
Pope John XXII. who lived in the fourteenth century. 

It may not be improper to fubmit to our readers the follow- 
ing paflage of the work, relative to the ftate of mufic before 
the introduction of the Provencal poetry. 


‘ The particulars herein before enumerated refpecting the 
progrefs of mufic from the time of its introduétion into the 
church fervice to about the middle of the thirteenth century; as 
alfo the accounts herein before given of the moft eminent writers 
on mufic during that period, are fufficient to thew, not only 
that a knowledge of the principles of harmony and the rudi- 
ments of finging were deemed a neceffary part of the clerical in- 
ftitution, but alfo that the clergy were by much the mott able 
proficients, as well in inftrumental as vocal mufic, for this very 
obvious reafon, that in thofe times to fing was as much the duty 
of a cierk, or as we fhould now cal] him, a clergyman, as at this 
day it is for fuch a one to read: neverthelefs it cannot be fup- 
pofed but that mufic, to a certain degree, was known alfo to the 
laity ; and that the mirth, good humour, and gaity of the com- 
mon people, efpecially the youthful of both fexes, difcovered it- 
felf in the finging of fuch fongs and ballads as fuited with their 
conceptions and characters, and are the natural effufions of mirth 
and pleafantry in every age and country. But of thefe it is not 
eafy to give a full and fatisfactory account; the hiftories of thofe 
times being little more than brief and curfory relations of pub- 
lic events, or partial reprefentations of the actions and charac- 
@ers of princes and other great men, who had recommended 
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themfelves to the clergy by their munificence; feldom defcend- 
ing to particulars, and affording very little of that kind of intel- 
ligence from whence the manners, the humours, and particular 


cuftoms of gny given age or people are to be collected or in- 
ferred.’ 


While mufic was thus generally cultivated, efpecially among 
the clerical order, poetical compofitions were alfo frequent in 
almoft every country of Europe; but they were written in fuch 
a ftrain as fhewed the whimfical and barbarous tafte of the 
times. So early as the age of Charlemagne, our author ob- 
ferves, the fpecies of rhyming Latin poetry, called Leonine 
verfe, was the admiration and delight of men of letters; but 
towards the end of the tenth century, there fprang up in Pro 
yence fevera] profeffions, which either united mufic and poetry, 
or pratifed them feparately ina new manner. The epithets of 
thofe claffes were, the Troubadours, or Trouverres, longleours, 
Cantadours, Violars, and Mufars. ‘The firft were fo denomi- 
nated from the nature of their poetical compofitions, which 
were the origin of metrical romance ; the Iongleours, it is fup- 
pofed, from fome mufical inftrument; the Cantadours and 
Mufars were fingers of fongs and ballads ; and the Violars, 
thofe who played on the viol. 

Many ¢urious particulars occur in this part of the hiftory, 
among which are thofe refpecting Raimond, count of Provence, 
and the pilgrim Romeo; but for fulficient gratification, we re- 
fer to the work. 

Subfequent to thofe entertaining anecdotes, we are prefent- 
ed by our author with an exact copy of an Englith fong, with 
the mufical notes, perhaps the moft ancient ‘that now exifts, 
and taken from a manufcript in the Britifhh Mufeum. ‘The 
mufic of this fong is of the fpecies known by the name of Ca- 
non in the Unifon, It is calculated for four voices, with the 
addition of two for what is called the Pes, which isa kind of 
ground, and the bafis of the harmony. 

The accurate hiftorian is afterwards led by his fubje& to en- 
ter upon an analyfis of the tales of Chaucer, and to inveftigate 
the manners and yarious amufements of thofe times; in per- 
forming which he difplays a great extent of curious inquiry, 
as well as of judicious and highly interefting obfervations, From 
purfuing thofe fubje&ts, our author returns to the mufical 

writers, where De Mutris, who flourified in the fourteenth 
century, becomes the objeé of his attention, After delivering 
an account of the compofitions of this perfonage, Sir John 
Hawkins produces the moft convincing teftimony, to prove 
that Franco of Liege, and not De Muris, was really the in- 
yentor 
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ventor of the Cantus Menfurabilis, which has been fo generally 
attributed to the latter. 

In dete&ting this error, our indefatigable author has had re- 
courfe to a curious manufcript, the copy of which appears to 
have been written fo ‘early as the year 1326, Of the feveral 
treatifes it contains, one is that of Roberto De Haulo, or 
Handlo, which is a kind of commentary on the rules of Fran- 
co. Ina part of this manufcript, the tract of an uncertain 
author, it is obfervable that mention is made of red notes; a 
circumftance of importance in determining the zra of that in- 
vention, 

Another curious manufcript, to. which our author likewife 
often refers, is that of Waltham of Holy Crofs. This chartu- 
lary appears to have been held in peculiar efteem, from a La- 
tin infeription, which imports a curfe on the perfon who fhould 
deprive the monaftery of its ufe. The fubje&s treated in this 
manufcript are fo numerous, that we fhall not give any account 
of them. They are, however, very curious, and claim the 
attention of thofe readers who wi!l have recourfe to the work. 

The judicious hiftorian is of opinion, that the two manu- 

fcripts above mentioned, though they feem to contain the 
whole of the mufical fcience, fo far as it was known at the 
different zras of their compofition, form however but a very 
part of what appears to have been written on the: fubjed, 
between the time of Guido and the invefition of printing. 
This is a remark which places the induftry of the monks in 
thofe ages in a much ftronger light than it has hitherto been 
confidered by the generality of writers ; and as the matter is of 
importance towards forming a juft idea of the economy of the 
monafiic life, we have extra&ed from the work the following 
paflage on this fubje&, which farther evinces not only the ufe- 
ful and curious refearchés of our author, but the great variety 
of information he has accumulated with refpe& to collateral 
objects of literary inveltigatioa. 


« That the greater number of thefe authors were monks is not 
to be wondered at, for not only their profeffion obliged them to 
the practice of mufic, but their fequeftered manner of life gave 
them leifure and opportunities of ftudying it to grat advantage. 

‘ To entertain an adequate idea of the monafic life in this 
country, during the three centuries preceding the Reformation, 
it isin fome meafure neceffary that we fhould guard againit the 
reports that were raifed to juftify that event: as that religious 
houfes were the retreats of floth and ignorance, and that very 
little benefit accrued to mankind from the joint efforts of the 
whole body of the regular clergy of this kingdom. 

‘ This muft appear very improbable to fuch as areacquainted 
with the ftate of learning at the time now {poken of, fince it is 
pot only certain that all that was to be known jn thofe days of 
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inevitable ignorance was known to them; but that it was paré 
of the regimen of every religious houfe to affign to the brethren 
employments fuitable to their feveral abilities; and that while 
fome were employed in offices refpecting the ceconomy of the 
houfe, and the improvements and expenditure of its revenues, 
fome in manual occupations, fuch as binding books, and mak- 
ing garments, others were creading the mazes of logic, multi- 
plying the gloffes on the civil, and enlarging the pale of the 
canon law, or refining on the fcholaflic fubtilties of Peter Lom- 
bard, Aquinas, and Scotus. Another clafs of thofe engaged in 
literary purfuits were fuch whofe abilities qualified them to be- 
come authors in form, and thefe were taken up in the compofing 
of traéts on various fubjeéts, as their feveral inclinations led 
them. Nor muit thofe be forgotten who laboured in the copy- 
ing of mufic, in the tranfcribing and illuminating of Miflals, 
Antiphonaries, Graduals, and other colleétions of offices ufed 
in the church-fervice, the beauty and neatnefs whereof are 
known only to thofe who have made it their bufinefs to collect 
or perufe them. Some of thefe in the public libraries and pri- 
vate collections are, for the fine drawing and colouring, as well 
of a great variety of {cripture hiftories, as of the numberlefs il- 
luminations with which thev abound, the objects of admiration, 
even among artifts themfelves ; and as to the charaéter in which 
they are written, there are no produdtions of modern times that 
can ftand in competition with it, in refpeét either of beauty, 
neatnefs, or ftability: others were employed in writing the 
ledger books of their refpective houfes, and in compofing hifto- 
ries and chronicles of the times. Many undertook the tranfcrib- 
ing of the fathers; and others, even in thofe times of fuppofed 
ignorance and indolence, the claffics. John Whethamfted, ab- 
bot of St. Aibans, caufed above eighty books to be tranfcribed 
during his abbacy, and fifty-eight were copied by the care of 
one abbot of Glaitonbury. Indeed if we may believe fome wri- 
ters, others were lefs Jaudably employed in the forging of deeds 
and ancient charters, in order to fortify the right of their con- 
freres to fuch manors, lands, &c. as they happened to hold un- 
der a litigious or difputabie title; thefe men were both antiqua- 
ries and lawyers; they were fcriveners, or, to go a ftep higher, 
perhaps conveyancers, they made wills and charters of land, and 
pave legal counfel to the neighbouring farmers and others. ’ 

' € The benefits that accrued to learning from the labours of thefe 
men muft have been very great, fince it is well known that be- 
fore the invention of printing the only method of muliiplyin 

copies of books was by writing; and for the purpofe of diffufing 
knowledge in the feveral faculties, the writers of manufcripts, 
though very flowly, did the bufinefs of printers ; and the value 
that was fet on their manual operations is only to be judged of 
by that extreme care and caution which men of learning were 
wont to exert over their colle&tions of books. In thofe days the 
loan of a book was attended with the fame ceremonies as a mort- 
gage; and a fcholar would hardly be prevailed upon to oes 
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his friend with the perufal of a book without a formal obliga- 
tion to return it at an appointed day.’ 


The length of the preceding quotation prevents us from gra- 
tifying our readers with the entertainment which is foon after- 
wards furnifhed by our author, in the account of the Liber Ni- 
ger; and the fubje& is of fuch a nature as will not admit of 
being abricged. We fhall therefore only obferve, that the Li- 
ber Niger Domus Regis contains an account of the houfhold 
eftablifhment of Edward IV. and particularly of his moficians. 
For the fame reafon we likewife decline the giving any detail of 
the Northumberland houfhold book, which, though printed, 
has never been publifhed. But this is another article which 
will attra&@ the attention of the curious reader, in the perufal 
of the hiftory. 

The revival of learning in the fourteenth century, might be 
fuppofed to exert an aufpicious influence on mufic, as well as 
other fciences ; and it has been affirmed by fome writers that 
this was. actually the cafe, They alledge that certain ingenis 
ous Greeks who had efcaped from the facking of Conftantin- 
ople, imported the polite arts, and particularly mufic, into 
Italy. Sir John Hawkins’s opinion in refpect to this fubje&, 
however, is far more confonant to probability and hiftorical 
evidence. It no where appears, he obferves, that any of thofe 
men were {killed in mufic; being in general grammarians, hif- 
torians, and divines, whofe erudition confifted in the more ab- 
ftra& fubjes of fpeculation, Nor have we any reafon, adds 
he, to believe that the practice of mufic had fo much flourith- 
ed in the eaftern part of the world, as to qualify any of them 
to become public teachers .of the fcience. He therefore con- 
cludes, upon the moft probable and rational ground, that it 
was not a practice more refined than that in generai ufe, nor 
an improved theory which thofe emigrants brought from Con- 
ftantinople, but only the writings of the ancient Greek harmo- 
nicians, and the ability of communicating that language to the 
profeffers of mufic in the weftern parts of Europe: even the 
{talians themfelves confidering Guido for the praétice, and 
Franchinus for the theory, as the fathers of modern mufic. 
~ Of the life and writings of Franchinus a particular account 
is delivered by our author in the part of the work immediately 
following the difquifition above mentioned. This celebrated 
mufician, whofe name was Franchinos Gaffurius, was born at 
Lodi, a town in the Milanefe, in 1451. He was initiated in 
the fervice of the church at a very early age, when he likewife 
difcovered a ftrong propenfity to mufic, which he cultivated 
with fo much application, that he foon became a profeffor of 
the fcience, and compofed many tracts on the theory and prac- 
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tice of mufic. The firft of thofe produétions was his Theort» 
cum Opus Muficz Difciplinas, confidered by competent judges 
as a moft ingenious work, The next’was his Pra@ica Mufice 
utriufque Cantus, which was followed by a treatife entitled, 
Angelicum ac divinum opus Mufice, and another De Harmo- 
nia Muficorum Infirementorum. Of the nature and merit of 
thofe feveral treatifes our learned author gives a particular: ace 
count; but for information on this fubjeé&t we refer to the 
work. | Our readers muft likewife have recourfe to the original 
for the fight of a curious wooden print of Franchinus, le@tur- 
ing from a pulpit to-an audience of twelve perfons; as well as 
for that of Peter Aron. ‘They are both fac fimiles, and juftly 
reputed great curiofities ; on which account we regret the im- 
poffibility of giving an adequate idea of them, either by deli- 
neation or defcription. 

In the following extra&, our readers are prefented with fome 
obfervations and examples relative to Catches. 


‘ Butler refers to three examples of this kind of fong in Cal. 
vifius; but the truth of the matter is, that it was known 1 in 
England long before his time. Of this the catch * Sumer is 
izumen in,’ is evidence ; and it has been faid, with fome fhew 
ef probability, that the Englifh were the inventors of it.. Dr. 
Tudway, formerly mufic profeffor in the univerfity of Cam- 
bridge, and who for many years was employed in cclleding 
mufic books for Edward earl of Oxford, has afferted it in pofi- 
tive terms ia a letter to a fon of his, yet extant in manufeript: 
and it may with no lefs degree of cerjainty be faid, that as this 
kind of mufic feems to correfpond with the native humour and 
freedom of Englifh manners, there are more examples of it here 
to be found than in any other country whatfoever. ‘The fol- 
lowing {pecimens of rounds or catches in three, four, and five 
parts, may fufiice to give an idea of the nature of this fpecies 
of compofition,—As touching the-firft, it may be deemed a mat- 
ter of curiofity. InShakefpeare’s play of Twelfth Night, a@ If. 
fcene iii. Sir Toby and Sir Andrew agree to fing a catch: Sir 
Toby propofes that it fhall be, * thoy knave,’ upon which fol- 
lows this dialogue ; 

© Clown. Hold thy peace. thou knave? knight, I fhall be 
conftrain’d in’t to call thee knave, knight. 

‘ Sir And. *TVis not the firft time | have conftrain’d. one to 
call me knave. Begin, fool; it- begins ¢ hold thy peace,’ 

¢ Clhwn. | fhall never bepin if | nold my peace. 

* Sir And, Good l’faith: come begin. [they fing a catch ] 

¢ The above converfation has a plain al: cfion to the firft of 
the catches here inferted, ‘ hold thy peace,’ the humour of 
which confifts in this, that each of the tree perfons that’ fing 
calls, and ts called, knave in turn. 

In the hiftory of a {cience, an attempt towards a difcovery 
is often worthy of notice, even when it has pres unfuccefs- 
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ful. Of this kind was the Dodecachordon of Glareanus, a 
treatife written with the view of retrieving the mufic of the an- 
cients. The particular defign of the author was to eftablith 
the doftrine of twelve modes, contrary to the opinion of Pto~ 
lemy, who allows of no more than there are fpecies of the dia- 


pafon, the number of which is feven, 


It is the general opini- 


on that Glareanus has failed in the proof of his do&rine; bat 
he is univerfally admitted to have been a man of great learning, 
and he appears to have lived in the moft intimate friendfhip 


with the celebrated Erafmus. 


Our author, in a note, introduces feveral anecdotes to fhew 
the regard that was paid to choral mufic by many eminent per- 
fonages, particularly Theodoric, king of the Goths; the em- 


perors Charlemagne, Otho III. and Henry IH. 
Kunigunda, Foulque II. count of Anjou, 


More, chancellor of England. 
remarkable. 


the emprefs 
and fir Thomas 


The following extraét is, very 


* Glareanus concludes this elaborate work with a very cuN- 


ous relation of Lewis XII. king 


of France, 


to this effect. Ie 


feems that that monarch had a very weak thin voice, but being 
very fond of mafic, he requefted Iodocus Pratenfis, the precen- 
tor of his choir, to frame a compofition, in which he alone 
might fing a part. The precentor knowing the king to be ab- 
folutely ignorant of mufic, was at firlt aftonithed at this requett, 

but after a little confideration promifed that he would comply 
with it. Accordingly he fet himfelf to ftudy, and the next day, 
when-the king after dinner, according to his wonted cultom, 
called for fome fongs, the precentor immedi iately produced the 
compolition here fubjoined, which being a canon contrived for 
two boys, might be fung without overpowering the weak voice 
of the king. The compofer had fo ordered it, that the king’s 
part fhoyld be one holding note, in a pitch proper for a con- 


tratenor, for that was the king’s voice. 


Nor was he inatten- 


tive to other particulars, for he contrived his own part, which 
was the bafs, in fuch a manner that every other note he fung 
was an o¢tave to that of the king, which prevented his majefty 
from deviating from that fingle note which he was ta intonate. 
The king was much pleafed with the ingenuity of the contri- 
yance, and rewarded the compofer, 


Sir John Hawkins remarks, that the Flemings, more than 
any other people in Europe, had contributed to bring mufic to 
a ftandard of purity and elegance ; and that towards the end of 
the fixteenth century the Low Countries abounded with profef- 
fors in the fcience, who in the art of praétical compofition 


feemed to have exceeded the. Italians themfelves. 


From the 


inftances which our author produces, however, it appears that 
this ifland was likewife not deftitute of men who were eminent 


in 
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in the fcience. The names which he particularly mention$ 
ate thofe of Cornifh, Taverner, Fairfax, Mafon, Dygons 
Cheelle, Guinneth, Shephard, Redford, Thorne, Etheridge, 
Edwards, and Teftwood. 

The evidence produced by the hiftorian, refpeding the pro- 
ficiency of Henry VIII. and his children, in the art of mufic, 
may not.be unacceptable to our readers, It merits the greater 
attention, not onlv as the remarks are new, but likewife as 


they relate to facts which are fuppofed to have had an influence 
on the choral fervice of that time, 


‘ Morley’s catalogue may be fuppofed to contain the names 
of the principal muficians of his time, and of the age preced- 
ing ; but itis fomewhat remarkable that he has neither in that, 
nor in any other part of his work, taken notice of our king Hen- 
ry VIII. as a compofer of mufic- Erafmus relates that he com- 
pofed offices for the church ; bifhop Burnet has vouched his au- 
thority for afferting the Suita and there is an anthem of his 
for four voices, *‘ O Lord, the maker of all things,’ in the books 
of the royal chapel, and in the colleétion of fervices and anthems 
lately publifhed by Dr. Boyce, which every judge of mufic mutt 
allow to be excellent. Ic is true that in a colie¢tion of church- 
mufic, intitled *‘ The fir/t Book of fele€ted Church Mufic, col- 
jeéted by John Barnard, one of the minor canons of the cathe- 
cral church of St. Paul,’ and publifhed in the year 1641, this 
anthem ts given to William Munday, but the late Dr. Aidrich, 
after taking great pains to afcertain the author of it, pronounced 
it to be a genuine compofition of king Henry Vill. The faét 
is, and there is additional evidence of it exifting, not only that 
Henry underftood mufic, but that he was deeply fkilled in the 
art of practical compofition ; for in a collection of anthems, 
motets, and other church oii es, in the hand-writing of one 
John Baldwin, of the choir of Windfor, a very good compofer 
himfelf, which appears to have been completed in the year 15g1, 
is a compofition for three voices, with thefe words, * Henricus 
Ogtavus,’ at the beginning, and thefe, ‘ Quod Rex Henricus 
DGawus,: at the end of the Cantus, or upper part*. 

And though fuch a degree of fill as is manifefted in this 
com polition, may feem more than a king can well be fuppofed to 
have pofleffed, it is to be remembered, that being the younger 
of two brothers, and his chance of fucceeding to the crown 
therefore precarious, he was, intended hy his father for the 
church, with a remote view to'the archbifhopric of Canterbury : 
mufic was therefore a neceffary part of his education. 

it was doubi:lefs owing to the affe€tion which this prince 
entertained for mufic that his children aifo arrived at great pro- 
ficiency init. Edward VI. played on the lute, as appears from 








* Our author has here inferted the piec: with the fcore, in feven 
copper plates. 


that 
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that expreffion in Cardan’s account of him, ¢ Cheli pulfabat,’ 
and indeed from his own journal, where he mentions his playing 

on the lute to Monfieur le Marefchal St. Andre, the French am- 
baffador. Mary alfo played on the lute and on the virginal, as 
appears by a letter of queen Catherine her mother, wherein fhe 
exhorts her * to ufe her virginals and lute, if fhe has any:’ and 
as to Elizabeth, her proficiency on the virginal is attelted by 
Sir James Melvil, who himfelf had once an opporiunity of 
bearing her divert herfelf at that inftrument.’ 


[ To be continued in our next. } 





A Commentary, with Notes, on the Four Evangelifis and the A&s 
of the Apofties; together with a new Tranflation of St. Paul’s 
Firft Epiftle to the Corinthians, with a Paraphrafe and Notes. 
To «which are added other theological Pieces, By Zachary 
Pearce, D.D. late Lord Bifhop of Rochetter. Publifbed from 
tre Original MSS, dy John Derby, 4.M]. Two Vols. gta. 
2/, 2s. Cadell. 


O this work the editor has prefixed an account of the au- 

thor’s life and writings, partly written by his lordfhip 
himfelf, in.176y. From this narrative we fhall extrac fome 
of the moft material circumftances. 

Dr. Zachary Pearce was born Sept. 8, :6yo, in the parifh 
of St. Giles, in High Holborn. His father was a diftiller ; 
but, having acquired a competent fortune, he retired from bu- 
finefs, and lived upon an eftate which he purchafed at Little 
Ealing, in the county of Middlefex. 

Our author received the firft part of his education at Great 
Ealing; from whence he was removed to Weftminfter fchool, 
in 1704. ) 

Atter fix years fpent at Weftminiter, he was elefted to Tri- 
niiy College, in Cambridge. In 17:6, he  publifhed his 
edition of Cicero de Oratore, with notes and emendations; 
and, on the recommendation of a friend, dedicated it to lord 
chief juftice Parker, afterwards lord high chancellor, and earl 
of Macclesfield. 

In the firft years of his refidence at Cambridge, he fometimes 
amufed himfelf with lighter compofitions, fome of which were 
inferted in the Guardian and Speétator*, 

He took orders in 1717; and, two years afterwards, was 
inftituted to the reétory of Stapleford Abbots, in Effex, on the 





—) 


* An account of a filent club, Guard. No. 121, On quacks, 
Spect. No, 572, Oneloquence, No, 633. 
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tto Bifoop Pearce’s Commentary on the Four Evangeliftts 
prefentation of the lord chancellor, to whom he was, at thaf 
time, domeftic chaplain. 

_ In 1719-20, he was prefented to the re@ory of St. Bartho- 
lomew, near the Royal Exchange, by the fame ftiendly and 
beneficient patron ; and foon afterwards was appointed one of 
his majeftv’s chaplains. 

In Feb, 1721-22, he married Mrs. Mary Adams, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Benjamin Adams, an eminent difliiler in Holborn, 
with whom he had a confiderable fortune. 

The vicarage of St. Martin’s in the Fields, Weftminfter, 
which Dr. Green had held in commendam with the fee of Nor- 
wich, becoming vacant in 1723, by his tranflation to Ely, the 
lord charicellor, in 1723-4, prefented Mr. Pearce to that vi- 
carage, by virtue of the king’s prerogative, as the vicar had 
been promoted to a bithoprick, and as it was in his difpofal as 
chancellor, the vicarage being rated at no more than r2l. a 
year in the king’s books; though that benefice was then 7ool, 
per annum, and fo continued till St.{George’s, Hanover-fquare, 
was taken out of it, by ac of parliament; and made a difling 
parifh from St. Martin’s. 

In June following he was created D.D. by Archbithop Wake; 
and, in the fame year, he publifhed his edition of Longinus, 
with a new Latin verfion and notes, dedicated to his friend the — 
earl of Macclesfield. 

When the church of St. Martin’s was rcbuilt, Dr. Pearce 
preached a fermon at the con{écration; which he afterwards 
printed, and accompanied with an Effay on the Origin and 
Progrefs of Temples, traced from the rude ftones, which were 
firft ufed for aitars, to the noble firu€iure of Solomon; which 
he confiders, as the fift temple completely covered. In this 
differtation he declares his conviction of the genuinenefs of 
the relation attributed to Sanchoniatho; and clears the difficul- 
ties which_embarrafs his opinion, by folutions drawn from the 
Newtonian chronology; of which only an abftraét had been 
then publifhed. Yet he does not think Sanchoniatho of much 
authority ; but imputes his inaccuracy and barrennefs to mifin- 
formation, and want of materials; and regards his book, as 
one of the venerable religues of rude antiquity, and the work 
of one, who had miffed the truth, rather than concealed it. 

His obfervations on that building, which is called the tem- 
ple of Dagon, removes part of the: difficulty, which prefents 
itfelf in the narration of the manner in which Samfon de- 
ftroyed it. 

In the year 1739, Dr. Pearce was appointeed dean of Win- 
chefter; in 1748 he was confecrated bifhop of Bangor, and 
refigned the deanery; and in 1756, he was promoted to the 
deanery of Weftminfter, and the bithoprick of Rochefter. , 
n 
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In 1763, being then 73 years of age, and finding himfelf 
tefs fit for the bufinefs of his ftations, as bifhop and dean, he 
informed his friend lord Bath, of his intention to refign both, 
and live in a retired manner upon his own private fortune. 
His lordfhip acquainted his majefty with the biftrop’s inclina- 
tion. Lord Mansfield and lord Northington were confulted on 
the practicability of this refignation. After fome deliberation, 
confent was given; and the bifhop kiffed his majefty’s hand, 
as a token of his approbation. 

But lord Bath, as foon as he heard that the king had con- 
fented, requefted, that his majefty would give the bithoprick 
and deanery to Dr, Newton, bifhop of Briftol. This alarmed 
the miniftry, who thought, as other minifters had done before 
them, that no dignities in the church fhould be obtained from 
the crown, but through their hands. ‘They therefore refolved 
to oppofe the refignation, as the fhorteft way of keeping the 
bifhoprick from being difpofed of, otherwife than they thought 
proper. Accordingly it was reprefented to the king, as a mea- 
jure generally difliked by the bifhops: upon this, his majefty fent 
for his lordfhip, and told him, that he muft think no more about 
refigning. the biflroprick; but that he would have all the me- 
rit of having done it. The bifhop replied, ** Sir, F am alk 
duty and fubmiflion,” and then withdrew. 

In 1768 he refigned his deanery, which he had held for 
rz years, and which was nearly double in point of income 
to the bifhoprick ; and was fucceeded by Dr. Thomas, the 
prefent bifhop of Rochefter, Oct. 23, 1773, he had the 
misfortune to lofe his wife, with whom he had lived above 50 
years, m the higheft degree of connubial happinefs. The 
children they had, died very young; and her departure made 
a void in his life, which it was not poffible to fupply. 

‘The bifhop, in the fame year, by too much diligence in his 
office, exhaufted his ftrength beyond recovery, Having con- 
firmed at Greenwich, O&tober 1, feven hundred perfons, he 
was the next day unable to fpeak, and never regained his 
former readinefs of utterance. He languifhed from that time ; 
his animal ftrength graduaHy deferted him ; his paralytic com- 
plaint encreafed; and his power of fwallowing was almoft loft. 
After fome months of lingering decay, he died at Little Ealing, 
June 29, 1774, In his 84th year, and was buried by his wife, 
in the church of Bromley, in Kent, where a monument is erect- 
ed to his memory. 

Having no children, he made his brother, William Pearce, 
Efq; his heir and executor. He bequeathed his library to the 
dean and chapter of Weftminfter, except fuch books as they 
had already. His MSS. with the books which fhould. be left, 

he 
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he gave to his chaplain, the Rev. John Derby. Befides whichy 
he left feyeral legaties to private perfons, and to public chari- 
ties. 

This eminent prelate diftinguifhed himfelf in every part of 
his life by the virtues proper to his ftation. His literary abili- 
ties, and application to facred and philological learning, will 
appear by the following catalogue of his works. A Thank 
giving Sermon for Prefervation from the Plague, before the 
Lord Mayor’ and Aidermén, 1723.—A Farewel Sermon, on 
quitting the Rectory of St. Bartholomew’s, 1723-4.—A Ser- 
mon at the Confecration of St. Martin’s Church, O&. 20, 
1726,—A Sermon on the Propagation of the Gofpel, 1729-30. 
—A Sermon on Self-Murcer, +734.—A Sermon on the Sub- 
je& of Charity-Schools, 1735.—Concio ad Synodum Cleri, in 
Provincia Cant. habita, 174.4.—A Spittal Sermon, at St. Bride’s, 
¥743.—A Sermon before the Lords, Jan. 30, 1748-9.—A 
Faft Sermon before the Lords, in Weftminfter- Abbey; 
March 14, 1760.—A Jubilee Sermon, in ditto, June 3, 1760. 
—Three Letters in the Guardian and Speéator, mentioned 
above.—Cicero de Oratore, 1716, 1732, 1746, 1771.—Longi- 
nus de Sublimitate, 1724, 1732, 1733, 1752, 1762, 1773.— 
Cicero de Officiisy 1745, 1761.—An Account of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, pamph. 1720. Epiftole duz,de editione 
N. T. a Bentleio fufcepta, de corruptis epiftolarum N. T. lo- 
cis, &c,4+721.—A Letter to the Clergy of the Church of Eng- 
land, on Occafion of the Bifhop of Rochefter’s Commitment 
to the Tower, 2ded. 1722.— The fame in French.—Miracles 
of Jefus vindicated, 1727 and 1728.—A Review of the Text 
of Milton, 1733.—Two Letters againft Dr. Middleton, occa- 
fioned by the do&tor’s letter to Waterland, on the publication 
of his treatife, intitled Scripture Vindicated, 3d edit. 1752.— 

The two volumes now publifhed, contain a differtation on the 
year of the birth of Chrift,a Commentary on the Four Evangel- 
ifts, and the Aas of the Apoftles, a new tranflation of St. Paul’s 
firft Epiftle to the Corinthians, with a paraphrafe and notes, 
and two letters to Dr. Waterland, on the Eucharift, 

The Miracles of Jefus Vindicated, and the Epiftole duz, 
are repubdlifhed in thefe volumes. 

To which we may add, that a collefiion of difcourfes, 
preached on feveral occafions, by the fame author, will be 
publifhed with all convenient fpeed. : 

We fhould have now proceeded to his lordfhip’s Commen- 
tary; but, fubjoined to his life, we meet with two letters, 
relative to Sir Ifaac Newton’s Chronology, which we {hall 
here infert, as they cannot fail of being perfectly acceptable 
to every reader, 
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In the Philofophical Tranfafions, vol. xlviii. part i. p. 19. 
the learned Mr. Coflard obferves, that the treatife above men- 
tioned ‘ never had the finifhing hand of its great author ;’ 
and that * it is well known, in what manner it came abroad.’ 

This occafioned bishop Pearce to write to Dr. Hunt, Hebrew 
profeffor at Oxford, defiring, that he would reque(ft the favour 
of Mr, Coftard to inform him of the particulars, to which he 
alluded. 

In anfwer to the bifhop, Dr. Hunt, in a letter dated, Aug. 1. 


1754, gave the following account of his interview with Mr. 
Coitard. 


‘ IT did not fee Mr. Coftard till the day before yefterday. He 
fays, ** the reafon why he imagined, that Sir Iiaac Newton’s 
Chronology had never received the finifhing hand of its author, 
was, becaufe he had been credibly informed, that, after Sir 
Ifazc’s death, fifteen copies of that work were found in his hand- 
writing; of no one of which ic could be affirmed that it was fo 

erfegt, as not to have received further correétions and improve- 
ments, if Sir Ifaac himfelf had lived to have publifhed it. And, 
as to the manner of its coming abroad, he has been informed, 
that it was thus: the late Queen had prevailed upon Sir Ifaac, a 
little before his death, to let her have a fight of a copy of it. 
This copy her majetty happened to lend to the French Ambaffa« 
dor, who then refided here, and who privately employed a great 
number of hands, and in one night’s time got it tranfcribed 5 
and fo fent it into his own country, where it was immediately 
tranflated into French, and animadverted on by Souciet. This 
alarmed Sir Ifaac’s executors, and put them on printing an au- 
thentric edition of it here: who might otherwife perhaps (for this 
Mr, Coftard’s ftritture fhould feem to intimate) never have 
thought of publifhing it ac all”? Thus far Mr. Coftard. «I 
went, added Dr. Hunt, foon after Sir Ifadc’s death into Lord 
Macclesfield’s family, where | heard much talk about that great 
man: and [ think, J remember fomething of both the circum- 
ftances, which Mr, Coitard mentions: I am {ure I faw Souciet’s 
book foon after it was printed.” 

‘ Upon the receipt of this letter from the profeffor Dr. Hunt, 
the bifhop wrote the following leuer to him, dated Auguft 10, 

7 $4: 

‘—-[ am able to give a very different and a much truer ace 
count of this matter, which is as follows: 

‘ In the year 17256, and about five months before Sir Ifaac 
died, I had the honour of a vifit from him at my houfe in St, 
Martin’s church-yard, t0 which he walked, at his great age, 
from his houfe near Leicefter- fields. 

* He ftaid with me near two hours, and our converfation 
chiefly turned upon his chronolog y of antient kingdoms, and upon 
the fate which his fhort chronicle had met with. Among other 
things he faid, *‘ that the late queen, when princefs of Wales, 

Vou. ALIII, Feb. 1777. I had 
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had about the year 1720, (if IF remember the year aright) fent 
to him, and defired him to let her fee what he had written upon 
chronology ; and that, to oblige the princefs, he had drawn up 
his fourt chronicle, as thinking it in that fhape the propereft for 
her perufal; that he fent it to her, and’ that fhe, after fome 
time, lent it to the abbé Conti, a Venetian gentleman of 
diflin@tion, then in England, and frequenting her court; that 
the Abhé,. without the princefs’s confent (as he believed) took a 
copy of it; and that fome time after, when he was in France, 
to which he went from England, a tranflation of it in French 
was pubiifhed at Paris*, without Sir Ifaac’s approbation, or 
knowledge.” 

‘ The princefs favoured other perfons likewife with a fight of 
this fort chrenicle, who with, or perhaps without, her leave, 
took copies of it; forI Kad one, at the time of this vifit, taken 
by me from another in the poffeflion of the late earl of Macclef- 
field, then lord chancellor. 

* Sir Ifaac, at the fame vifit, informed me,: ** that he had 

fpent thirty years at intervals in reading over all the authors, or 
ee of authors, which could furnifli him with any materials 
or forming a juft account of the antient chronology; that he 
had in his reading made colleGtions from thofe authors, and 
had, atthe end of thirty years, laid together all his materials, 
and compofed from thence his chronology of antient kingdoms ; 
and that he had written it over feveral times (it appeared after- 
wards, I think, fixteen times) making few alterations in it, 
but what were for the fake of fhortening it (as [ gathered from 
his difcourfe) and leaving owt in every later copy fome of the 
authorities and references, upon which he had grounded his: 
Opinions.” ; 

‘ It is a pity, that he took fo much of the fame method in- 
his chronology which he took in his Principia, &c. concealing his 
proofs, and leaving it to the fagacity of others to difcover them. 
For want of thefe, in fome initances, what he fays en chrono- 
logy does not fufficiently appear at prefent to reft upon any 
thing but his affertions ; and the want of thefe was thought fo 
great by the editors (Martin Folkes, efq;:and Dr. Pellet) that 
they or one of them, as I have been informed, did in fome 
places put references to authors in the margin of the work s. 
which are printed now as Sir [faac’s references, though not his, 
and not perhaps always referring to the very fame places, upon 
which he founded his affertions.. I mention this the rather be- 
caufe two or three of the places referred to in the masgin of 
his work have been thought, by good judges, not to {peak 
fully to the point for which they are brought, and therefore 
Sir [faac’s credit in this particular has fuffered with fome per- 
fons : but proofs he may have had, which he chofe to conceal; 
though what now ftands in the margin in thofe few places may 





* An Englih tranflation of the Short Chronicle, with Obferva- 
tions printed at Parisin 3725, was publifhed for J. Peele, London, : 
in 1723. 
have 
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have come from another hand, and may not amount to a full 
proof, as it pretends todo. Inthe fame converfation I took the 
liberty of defiring, that he would think of publifhing his cbrc- 
nology of antient kingd:ms tm his life time; reprefenting to him, 
that what had been publifhed in France, had not done juftice to 
him, as being at beft a tranflation of what is an epitome only 
of his work, and was never defigued for the prefs; and that 
there was the greater neceffity (as I thought) of his publifhing 
3t, as it was unattended with any part of his proofs, and as 
the tranflator had fometimes mifiaken his meaning. . He was 
pleafed to hear me with attention, and faid, ‘‘ that at his time 
of life it was too late to enter into a controverfy, which might 
perhaps arife upon his publifhing his thoughts on ancient chro- 
nology, as they differed fo much from the common opinion ; 
and that he had often met with ill ufage from fome of the 
Jearned abroad (one or two initances of which, though they 
never appeared to the world, he then mentioned to me) and 
that he did not care to give them any further handle for repeat- 
ing the fame ill ufage again.” 

‘ Notwithftanding this I continued to prefs his publifhing 
what he had prepared, and I ventured to advife him to give to 
the reader, in a fhort preface to the work, an account (the 
fame with what he had given to me, and which I before men« 
tioned) of the fleps taken by him in the compofing it; and to 
add, that this appeared to him to be the truth, after all his 
time and labour fpent upon antient chronology; and that he 
now left his judgment upon the whole to the reader, being de- 
termined not to enter into controverfy with any man about an 
of the particulars of it, at his time of life, when he was fo far 
advanced in years. 

‘ To this advice he gave no pofitive anfwer: but upon his 
return home he told Mr. Conduit, who had married his niece, 
and was thea at his houfe, *‘ that [ had been perfuading him to 
publifh his chronology, and that he believed, he fhould do it.” 
Of this Mr. Conduit informed me foon after, and I found it true 
in what follows. 

‘ A few days before he died, I made him a vifit at Kenfing- 
ton, where he was then for his health, and where ] found Mr. 
Innys the bookfeller with him: he withdrew as foon as I came 

.in, and went away; and [ mention this, only for confirming 
my account by one circamftance, which I fhall mention before 
I conclude. 

‘ I dined with fir Ifaac on that day, and we were alone all 
the time of my ftay with him: I found him writing over his 
chronslog y of antient kingdoms, without the help of fpeétacles, at 
the greateft diftance in the room from the windows, and with a 
parcel of books on the table cafling a fhade upon his paper. 
Seeing this,,on my entering the room, | faid to him, ‘* Str, 
you feem to be writing in a place where you cannot fo well fee.” 
His anfwer was, ‘* a little light férves me.” He then told me, 
«* that he was preparing his chronology for the pre/s, and that he 
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had written the greateft part of it over again for that purpofe.” 
He read to me two or three fheets of what he had written, 
(about the middle, I think, of the work) on occafion of fome 
points in chronology; which had been mentioned in our con- 
verfation. I believe, that he continued reading to me, and 
talking about what he had read, for near an hour, before the 
dinner was brought up. And one particular I well remember, 
viz. that, {peaking of fome fact, he could not recollect the 
name of the king, in whofe reign it had happened, (and there- 
fore he complained of his memory’s beginning to fail him ;) 
but he added immediately, that it was m fuch a year of fuch an 
olympiad, naming them both very exadtly. A circumftance 
which I thought very obfervable, as the ready mention of fuch 
chronological dates feemed to me a greater proof of his memo- 
ry’s not failing him, than the naming of the king would have 
been. 

‘ Agreeably to this account of mine, as to fir Ifaac’s inten- 
tion of publifhing his treatife on the chronology of antient king- 
doms, the advertifement prefixed to the firft edition of it in 1728, 
fays, ‘that he lately revifed it, and was atually preparing it 
for the prefs at the time of his death ; that the /Aorz chronicle was 
never intended to be publifhed by him, and therefore was not 
fo lately corre&ted by him; and that the fixth chapter (of the 
chronology) was not copied out with the other five, which 
makes it doubtful, whether he intended to print it; but that 
being found among his papers, and evidently appearing to be 
‘a continuation of the fame work, and, (as fuch) abridged in 
the fhort chronicle, it was thought proper to be added.” 

‘ This is the account given by the publifhers, and it agrees 
with mine, as far as it goes: if this then be the true account, 
it appears, that the five firft chapters of the chronology of antient 
hingdoms had the finifhing hand of the great author: and it is 
moft probable, that his death only prevented his writing over 
the fixth chapter, and adding it to the others. It appears like- 
wife, that fir aac intended his chronclog y of antient kingdoms 
for the prefs, and that the executors did not take an alarm from 
any thing which pafled in France, and thereupon caufe an au- 
thentic edition of it to be printed here. What was printed 
abroad, was only a tranflation of the /bort chronicle: the chrono- 
logy of antient kingdoms was never, | believe, out of fir Haac’s 
hands till the day of his death. 

« Mr. Innys I faw, (as I faid before) at fir Ifaac’s a few days 
before his death: and after his death Mr. Innys came to me, 
and told me, that, before I came in, fir Ifaac had been talking 
to him about his defign of printing his chronology, and had 
promifed him, that ne fhould have the printing of it; but that 
upon his application to the executors they feemed to have no 
regard to what he faid about fuch a promife, becavfe nothing 
appeared for it, but his own word only. He defired therefore 
to know from me, whether fir [faac, while I was with him, had 
faid any thing about his intention, that he fhould have the 
printing 
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printing it. But as fir Ifaac had faid nothing to me on that 
head, I could not give him the fatisfaétion, which he wanted ; 
though, I believe, from Mr. Innys’s difcourfe, that fir Ifaac 
had talked to him about his intention to print it, and pro- 
bably had given him hopes, that he fhould be the printer, as 
he then printed ali the Philofophical Tranfaétions for the Royal 
Society, of which fir Ifaac was prefident. 

‘ This, to the beft of my remembrance, is the truth; and I 
remember the particulars the better for my having frequently in 
converfation mentioned them to my acquaintance. 

I am, reverend fir, &c. 
Aug. 10th, 1754,  Z. BANGOR. 

‘.N.B. Sir Ifaac died March zeth, 1726, in the 85th year 


ef his age, as appears by a mourning ring given to me at his 
funeral which f attended.’ 


In the beginning of his letter, Dr. Pearce mentions Sir 
Tfaac’s houfe. It is yet ftanding, at the corner of a court, on 
the eaft fide of St. Martin’s ftreet, near Leicefter Square. The 
author of this article has often contemplated, with a profound 
veneration, the fmall obfervatory, where this great man invef- 
tigated the ceconomy of the folar fyftem, and the laws of na- 


ture; confidering it as the refidence of fome fuperior intelli- 
gence, 


{ To be continued. | 
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An Inquiry into tke Opinions of the Learned Chriftians, both Ancient 
and Modern, concerning the Generation of \efus Chrift, &9ce. Now 
fift publifoed by the Editor of Benj. Ben Mordecai’s Seven Let- 
vers to Blifha Levi. 410, 35. 6d. fewed. Wilkie. 


a defign of this tra& is to prove, that it was the Word 

of God, ‘ the Lord of Glory,’ the fame divine perfon, who 
was in the beginning with God, that fuffered for mankind, and 
not any other foul or fpirit, that was afterwards created. 

The Cerinthians denied this do&rine, out of a pretence, that 
the divine nature or fubftance, which they called Chrift, left 
the man Jefus at his death. 

The Sabellians denied it, by maintaining, that the Logos was 
God, that Chrift had no exiftence before his birth of the Vir- 
gin Mary, and that it was this Chrift who fuffered: 

The Socinians denied it, by maintaining, that Chrift was a 
mere man; actuated indeed by the fpirit of God dwelling in 
him; but.that his fufferings were only thofe of a mere man. 

The Athanafians deny it, by afferting, that the effence of 
the Son of God is impaffible. | 
I 3 All 
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- All thefe fe&ts, though differing from one another in fome 
particulars, yet agree to maintain the fame conclufion, viz. that 
the pains of the crofs were not fuffered or felt by that being, 
fubftance, effence, or perfon, who was in the beginning with 
God, but by fome other, who had no exiftence, till above 
4000 years after the creation of the world, and then was join- 
ed to himin the body, which was born of the Virgin. The 
reafon upon which the Athanafians build their opinion is this, 
that the Son of God was ‘ generated from the fubftance of the 
Father,’ and was therefore impaffible. | 

Thus, fays our author, one of the moft important articles 
of Chriftianity has been given up and loft, upon the authority 
of a metaphyfical argument, againft the plain hiftory of the 
New Teftament; and the prefent fyftem of orthodoxy is in- 
volved in difficulties, unknown to the apoftles and primitive 
chriftians. 

In the firft ages of Chriftianity, the Chriftians believed in 
God the Father Almighty, and in Jefus Chrift, his only Son, 
our Lord ; and till they undertook to explain the manner, in 
which the Son of God was fuppofed to be generated from the 
Father’s fub{ftance, they found no difficulty in believing, that 
he was conceived by the Holy Ghoft, born of the Virgin Mary, 

fuffered under Pontius Pilate, &c. and, during this fimple faith, 
there was no mention made of two Gods ; but all acknowledg- 
ed the Father to be the only true God, til the time of Noétus 
and Sabellius, who‘e herefy, if we believe Bafil and Epiphani- 
us, confifted in the belief of one fingular fubitance, in the Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Ghoft; and thefe accufed the orthodox 
Chriftians, that they believed two Gods, the Father and the 
Son. 

‘ To this accufation, the Antenicenes anfwered, that though 
they allowed, the Son of God was called by the name of God, 
and the Father and Son were two diftin& and different beings, 
the Son being ézepog ts wa]eos epsOum, diftin® from the Fa- 
ther in number *, yet thofe could be but one God, becaufe there 
was but one fupreme and unoriginate: and it was upon this 
principle, that the church condemned Sabellius, as an athcift 
and blafphemer ;_ becaufe he maintained, the Son of God was 
God over all; 6 er; wavjev Qeog t- This is what Eufebius de- 
clares in his time to be the doétrine of the church: * If they 
fear, fays he, left we profefs two Gods, let them know, that 
though we profefs the Son to be God, yet there is only one 
God;’ namely, He, who alone is without beginning, who is 





* Juft. Mart. Dial. cum Try. p. 3 
+ Eufeb, Ecclef. Theol. 1. 2. i. s Eulebius died i in the year 340 
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anbegotten, who poffeffes divinity of himfelf, whois the caufe 
of the Son’s exiftence, by whom, even the Son confeffeth, that 
he hath life, John vi. 57. and who gave to the Son to have 
life in himfelf, John v. 26. from whence the Son teacheth, 
that the Father is our God and his God, John xx. 7. and 
whom the Apoftle teacheth to be the head of the Son, 
Eph. i. 22.’ 

The faith of Eufebius, of Czfarea, upon this fubje& was that 
of the moft ancient fathers. But becaufe it confefled a fubor- 
dination of the Son. to the Father, it- is frequently reprefented 
as Arianifm, notwithftanding it is founded on the above and 
many other plain texts of {cripture ; and is fairly acknowledged 
by Petavius, Cudworth, Huetius, Jurieu, &c. to have been 
the general opinion of antiquity, long before Arius was born. 
‘So that men have for many ages been afraid to maintain the 
fupremacy of the Father, for fear of being Jooked upon as 
Arians. And yet they dare not deny, that the greateft of all 
natural perfeftions belongs to the Father only, and that is, 
unoriginate felf-exiftence, 

The doétrine of the HomGoufians, which fuppofes the fub- 
Stance of the Son of God, to be the infinite and impaflible fub- 
ftance of the Father, is inconfiftent with the belief, that he did 
aétually defcend from heaven, and fuffer pain and death.: and 
therefore, fays our learned author, ‘ a confiftent Chriftian muft 
either deny his defcent and fufferings, as our moit orthodox di- 
vines have .not fcrupled to do, or elfe he muft give up the be- 
lief of the Homooufian do&rine.’ ; 

- What is-here obferved, relative to fome othodox divines de- 
nying the defcent and fuffering of the Son of God, is an ac- 
knowledged fa&. Dr. South fays, it is impofible for the divine 
nature to come down from heaven. Dr. Sherlock fays, that 
properly it cannot be. Bifhop Fowler, that he could not pro- 
perly come down from heaven, any more than God, the Father, 
from whom he is infeparable. Bifhop Bull, that his defcent 
was guaf, Dr. Waterland, that it was only in appearance. 
Cyril Epiphanius, and the councils, that it was only a foul and 
body, that felt the pain of the crofs; the fubftance of Chrift, 
_ which was with God in the beginning, being impafiible. 

Our author adds, * the former of thefe doétrines, viz. that 
the fame perfon, who was in the beginning with God, did ac- 
tually defcend and fuffer, is founded on plain words of fcrip- 
ture: the latter, that he did not, and could not defcend and 
fuffer, depends merely upon the decrees of councils and meta- 
phyfical argument. 

In canvatling this queftion he fhews, that there is no truft- 
ing to the opinioas either of the fathers or councils ; that their 
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notions have been contradiftory to one another; that the 
councils have been carried on by force and fraud, and their de- 
crees corrupted and forged, 

On the other hand, he fays, * the Antenicenes, who in pe- 
neral believed the Son of God to be the angel of the covenant, 
and many learned and pious divines among the moderns, have 
believed, that the Son of God did a&tually defcend from heav- 
en, and feel the pains of the crofs in the very /ame perfon, na- 
ture, and fubftance, in which he was in the beginning with 
God; and confequently was paffible in that nature and fub- 
ftance. This opinion agrees not only with the apoftles creed, 
as itis called, but with the New Teftament itfelf, from whence 
all creeds ought to be taken. And therefore there is no opi- 
nion in fuppofing it to be heretical, or that it is a greater fign 
of obftinacy or depravity of mind to maintain this fide of the 
queftion, than the other, which is called the orthodox opinion 
by the party which holds it. For though the Homooufian doc- 
trine prevails at prefent, in the European eftablifhments ; it is 
well known, that this is not the cafe in Afia ; where the an- 
cient faith of the Antenicenes is ftill preferved : which the Eu- 
ropeans look upon as a novelty or innovation in the Chriftian 
faith. For, as archbifhop Laud fomewhere obferves, very well, 
‘* when errors are grown up by age and continuance; they, 
which fpeak for the truth, though it be far older, are ordinari- 
ly challenged for bringing in new opinions.” Time was, that 
the whole world rejected the Homooufian dogtrine, as I have 
obferved: and it is remarkable, that the whole race of the 
Gothic kings was againft it. Andif it be true, that the Nef- 
torian council under Copronymus decreed the Arians to be 
orthodox, as Baronius afferts; and that they denied the Son 
to be con-fubftantial with the Father, as Cornelius a Lapide 
tells us ; and worfhip Chrift as the Arians do: the oppofers of 
the HomGoufian doftrine muft be greatly the moft numerous 
in Afia at prefent. It is therefore ridiculous for the Europe- 
ans to think of determining the queftion by a majority of votes 
among their own fe&s. And the more fo, when we confider, 
that even the moft orthodox among. them have long ago de- 
ferted the great Athanafius, the bulwark of their party. For 
not aman, who calls himfelf HomGoufian, has dared for many 
years to defend the doétrine of a Perichorefis ; though Athana- 
fius declares it to be fo neceflary, to keep the three divine fub- 
ftances together; that, without the help of it, the Homdoufi- 
an doétrine is no better than tritheifm.’ 

The critical reader, who can enter into thefe metaphyfical 
fubje&s, and wifhes to fee them thoroughly difcuffed, will meet 
with abundant fatisfaGion in this excellent tract, The learned 
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author unravels the perplexities, and expofes the contradiétions 
of ancient and modern writers in favour of the Homooufian 
doftrine, with fingular acutenefs, and all the evidence of de- 
monftration. 
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A Paraphrafe and Notes on the Epiftles of St. Paul to the Galatians 
and Ephefians: with doGrinal and pradical Observations. To 
gether with a critical and praGical Commentary on the tayo 
Epifiles of St. Paul to t4e Thefflalonians, By the late learned 
Samuel Chandler, D.D. Publifoed from the Author's MS. by 
Nathaniel White, 4¢0. 125. Dilly. 


“HERE is no part of the New Teftament, where a com- 
mentary is more neceflary, than in the Epiftles of St. 
Paul. 

Origen compares that apoftolical writer to a perfon, ‘ who 
leads a ftranger into a magnificent palace, perplexed with va- 
rious and intricate paflages, and many remote and fecret apart- 
ments; who fhews him fome things at a diftance, out of an 
opulent treafury, brings fome things near to his view, conceals 
others from it, often enters in at one door, and comes out at 
another : fo that the ftranger is furprifed, and wonders whence 
he came, where he is, and how he fhall be able to find his 
way out of the labyrinth.’ 

His Epiftles are full of fudden digreffions, long parenthefes, 
remote connections, and unexpected returns to fubjeéts already 
difcufied.. He is continually alluding to the particular dif- 
putes, sontroverfies, irregularities, errors, and cuftoms, then 
fubfifting among thofe people, to whom he writes. When 
he {peaks of the death of Chrift, he makes ufe of facrifical 
terms and phrafes, in a new and extraordinary fenfe, by way 
of allufion or accommodation. Ignorant and injudicious rea- 
ders, unacquainted with the nature and import of ‘metaphorical 
expreflions, and oriental images, have adopted many ground-~ 
lefs and unfcriptural notions concerning a propitiation, an ex- 
piatory facrifice, and a vicarious fubftitution in the perfon of 
our Saviour. 

Unable to follow this animated writer through his long pe- 
riods, involutions, and remote inferences, they have contented 
themfelves with collecting a number of fingle, detached paf- 
fages, without regarding the context, and have by thefe means 
attempted to fupport the moft extravagant reveries, on his 
authority, 

They have applied thofe phrafes-and paffages to themfelves, 
or to fome other particular perfons, which refer to the apofto- 
lic age, and not to individuals, but to whole communities of 

men. 
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men, ‘Thus, they have endeavoured to eftablith the dofrines 
of a perfonal election, vocation, regeneration, adoption, fanc- 
tification, juftification, falvation, &c. on thofe texts which 
the apoftle applies to all Chriftians, without diftin@ion. 

No writer therefore fhould be read or cited with more care 
and caution than St. Paul; as none is more liable to be mif- 
underftood and perverted. 

To fome readers he may feem to be vague and incoherent, 
but he is, in reality, methodical and argumentative; and 
conftantly purfues his purpofe with remarkable fteadinefs and 
force of reafening. 

- A great part of the bufinefs of a commentator on his Epiftles 
is to point out the fcope of his argument, and to fhew how he 
goes on in a uniform direQion, pertinently drawing every in- 
cident to one point. 

In this paraphrafe the learned author endeavours to imbibe 
the fpirit of the original ; and to keep the apoftle conftantly 
in his view ; he feldom, if ever, fteps afide to colle& any fo- 
reign, adventitious ornaments, ar any thing which is not. di- 
reGily afferted, or ftrongly implied in the facred text. His 
principal ftudy is to exprefs the pure and genuine fentiments 
of the apoftle, in a language more particularly accommodated 
to the conception of modern readers. 

His notes contain many ftriking proofs of extenfive erudi- 
tion, and a liberal mind. As he had recourfe to capital and 
original authors, and is not often indebted to preceding com- 
mentators, it may reafonably be imagined, that feveral things 
wiil appear to be new. §uch perhaps is the allufion, which, 
he thinks, the apcftle makes to the image and temple. of 
Diana in the Epittle to the Ephefians. 

' ‘Thus he fays, its very probable, that the apoftle refers to 
the idolatrous myfieries of Diana, in the ufe of the word my/- 
tery, ch. i. 9-3 that he alludes to the image of that goddefs, 
which, as Jerom tells us, was multimammia, full of’ breatts, 
when he fays, ver. 23, ‘ Chrift fills the church, and all its 
members with a bountiful and rich variety of bleflings:’ that 
he alludes to the foundation of her temple, which, as Pliny 
informs us, lib. xxxvi. 14. was laid on a marfhy ground, as a 
fecurity again{ft earthquakes, rendered firm and permanent, by 
coals or afhes, trodden into the foil, and covered with fleeces 
of wool; that he refers to its wonderful magnificence and de- 
mentions, and again to the image of the goddefs, when he 
fays to the Ephefians: * That ye being rooted and grounded in 
love, may be able to comprehend, with all faints, what is the 
breadth, and length, and’ depth, and height 5 and to know the 
love 
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love of Chrift, which paféth knowledge, that ye may be filled 
with all the fullnefs of God,’ ch. ili. 18, 19. 

Breadth, length, height, and depth, are certainly the pro 
perties of a building. There feems therefore to be a propriety 
and beauty in this allufion, by which he emphatically demon- 
firates, that the glory and grandeur of the chriftian church 
was infinitely more worthy of veneration, than the temple of 
Diana, as it was to contain all faints, and extend itfelf over 
all nations, in length and breadth; and from earth to hea- 
ven, in depth and height. ' 

In this work the learned author appears to have divefted 
himfelf of all partiality for human fyftems and popular notions, 
whenever they plainly contradiéted the facred wyiters. Thus, 
in treating of juftification, he freely explodes a groundlefs hy- 
pothefis, though it has been maintained by a multitude of wri- 
ters, both among the members of the eftablifhed church, and 
the diffenters ; but efpecially the latter. 


‘ Taffert, fays he, that Chrift’s righteoufnefs is never once in 
the New Teftament faid to be imputed to any perfon whatfoever, 
for juftification: and alfo, that faith, or the fincere belief of 
the gofpel, is again and again faid to be imputed for righteouf- 
nefs, i.e, reckoned to believers as that for which they are ac- 
cepted and bleffed of God, as juft and righteous perfons. I de- 
fire not to be believed on my own word; I have for this an au- 
thority greater than all the catechifms, creeds, fyftems, and con- 
feflions, that have ever been made fince the apoftle’s days. The 
facred hiftorian fays of Abraham, be dclieved in the Lord, and it, 
that belief, was imputed to bim for righteoufne/s, Gen. xv. 6. St. 
Paul to the Romans quotes this very paffage, and argues from it 
as a fettled principle. He farther fays, in the mott general terms, 
to him that believeth on bim that juftifieth the ungodly, bis faith is 
counted [it fhould be rendered imputed | for rigbteou/nefs, Rom. iv. 

s. Again, we fay faith was imputed 10 Abraham for righteoufue/s, 
Rom. iv. g. Again, mow it was not written for bis fake alone, 
that faith was imputed to him, but for us alfo, towhom it feall be 
imputed, if we believe on him that raijed up Fefus our Lord from 
the dead, Rom. iv. 23, 24. J appeal to any man, who is not 
under incurable prejudices, whether it is not the exprefs literal 
doétrine of fcripture, that a Chriltian’s faith is that which God 
imputes to him as his righteoufnels, that which is his proper 
righteoufnefs under the gofpel; that for which God pardons his 
pait fins, juftifies or accepts him as a juft perfon, and gives him 
a right to the benefits of falvation, and for which through Chrift 
he will finally reward him, if he perfeveres in it to the end of 
life, purifies his heart under the infivence of it, and makes ic 
perfec& by a courfe of good works. I fay not this, willingly to 
offend any man, but to difcharge a good confcience, and | trutt 
in the fear of God; but whether | pleafe or difpleafe men, [ 
hope | fhall always boldly {peak what I apprehend to be the truth 
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of Chrift; and if it be unfound and erroneous doétrine to fay, 
that a fincere faith producing all the fruits of goodnefs, is the 
true righteoufnefs of a Chriftian, and accepted and rewarded of 
God as fuch: I have neverthelefs the pleafure to know, that [ 
err with the great apoftle of the Gentiles, and had rather do fo, 
than, In oppofition to his fcheme, be applauded for orthodoxy 
and foundnefs, by any fet or parties of men in the whole world.” 


At the conclufion of the Epiftle to the Galatians, which is 
fuppofed to have been written about the year 58, Dr. Chand. 
ler fubjoins this pertinent and judicious remark. 


¢ It was written in defence of the purity of the Chriftian reli- 
gion, and in maintenance of the liberty of all Chriftians from 
the yoke of ceremonies, under which fome Judaifers wou!d have 
enflaved them. And there is this argument or intrinfic demon- 
ftration of its antiquity and genuinenefs upon the very face of it, 
which muft filence almoft any obje€tion that can be raifed 
acainft it, viz. the very nature of the queftion itfe!f here debated 
and fettled by the apofile, which muft have been peculiar to the 
very firft appearance of Chriftianity in the world, and could be 
no other than what this Epiltie reprefents it, as, whether the ob- 
fervation of the law of Mofes was neceflary to men’s acceptance 
and juftification before God, after they had embraced the Chrif- 
tian religion. It was natural for the Jews to imagine and incu!- 
cate fuch a neceflity, who had been bred up ina zealous concern 
for this law; and to prefs it immediately upon the preaching 
the doctrine of falvation by a crucified Saviour. And according- 
Jy this was the fir conteft in the Chriftian church; but as the 
progrefs of this notion muft have put a ftop to the progrefs of 
Chriftianity, and was indeed a very abfurd notion in itfelf, it 
was neceflary the controverfy fhould be decided by the authorjty 
of an apoftle. St. Paul did a€ually decide it in this and feveral 
other Epifiles, upon which it foon died of itfelf, and created no 
farther difturbance in the Chriftian church. And had fuch an 
epiltle as this been written in the fecond or third century, it 
would have been a very needlefs and impertinent Jabour, fince 
at this time there was no controverfy of this nature that wanted 
to be decided.’ 


In his comment on the Epiftle to the Ephefians, our author 
very properly explains the nature of election and predeftination, 
by fhewing, that they confift only in God's eternal purpofe to 
call the idolatrous Gentiles, without any conformity to the law 
of Mofes, to be partakers of the privileges and promifes of the 
of the Meffiah’s kingdom ; and not in the abfclute and uncon- 
ditional choice of particular perfons, exclufive of the reft of 
mankind, to final and certain falyation. 

St. Paul having afferted, that the Ephefians ‘ were by nature 
the children of wrath,’ ch, ii. 3. Dr, Chandler fays, * it is evi- 
dent by the very form of expreffion, that the apoiftle refers to 
their 
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their condition before their converfion, and not to that which 
may be at all times affirmed equally of all mankind. For, he 
fays, ‘they were by nature,’ not are by nature: meaning 
no more, than their being fubje& to God’s difpleafure, becaufe 
educated and brought up in, and habituated by inclination and 
practice to, the worft of immoralities and vices. This, he 
fhews by a variety of examples, to be the meaning of the word 
puors in the beft writers. We mention thefe particulars, not 
as any new difcoveries, for they are far from being fo; but as 
proofs, that this learned annotator is no advocate ‘for the doc- 
trines of the Calviniftic divinity. 

The man of fin, 2 Theff. i1. 3. is generally applied to the 
pope. Our author coincides with this interpretation; and, in 
anfwer to thofe, who may afk, why the apoftle exprefled him- 
felf (ver. 6, &c.) in fuch a covert and obfcure manner, he re- 
plies : . 

‘ Had the apoftle plainly fpoken of the diffolution of the Ro- 
man empire, and of a power that fhould fucceed it, and afffe in 
the Chriftian church, it would have been looked on as treafon 
againft the imperial power, and probably have excited the Ro- 
mans to endeavour the abfolute extirpation of the Chriftian 
name, to prevent if poffible tnis prediction or threatning from 
ever being accomplifhed. The poets e{pecially, and fome other 
of the Roman writers, had flattered the Roman emperors with 
the eternal duration of their empire; and they had vanity enough 
to imagine that it fhould never come to anend. And therefore 
the apoftle prudently avoids talking openly of the diffolution of 
the empire, that he might not raife ill will and malice againf 
the Chriftians as difafiected to the Roman government, and wifh- 
ing its deitruction ; and contents himielf with faying: you now, 
what now withbolds, or prevents the appearance of the man of 
fin. You remember what I told you, and it would not be fafe 
publicly to mention it, or to fpenk more plainly of the affair.’ 


The Epiftie, which contains this remarkable prophecy con- 
cerning the man of fin, was written from Athens, or rather 
from Corinth, to the Chriftians of Theffalonica. Here then 
it may be faid: it is improbable, that the apoftle fhould dif- 
turb the minds of a fmall congregation in Macedonia, with the 
defcription of a fpiritual tyrant, which, many ages afterwards, 
was to make his appearance at Rome. There is, if we miftake 
not, fome weight in this objection; and it may poffibly de- 
ferve the notice of fome of the Warburtonian leurers, 
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The Hiftory of the Reign of Philip rhe Second King of Spain. By 
Robert Watfon, LL.D. In two Volumes. gto, al. 165, in 
boards, Cadell. (Concluded from page 20.) 


E concluded the account of this work in our laft Review 

with a recital of the inhuman aéts which marked the 
commencement of the duke of Alva’s power in the Nether- 
Jands, and which continued to accompany the whole adminif- 
tration of this fanguinary and mercilefs tyrant. The hiftorian 
who relates the events of fuch a period muft be firongly foli- 
cited by his own feelings to- depart from the cocl and fedate 
ftrain of narrative, into that of feverity and invective: Dr. Wate 
fon, however, though he difcovers a juft and acute fenfe both 
of the horror and impolicy of thofe tranfafions, yet has re- 
frained from exprefling his indignation with any unbecoming 
intemperance, remembering that it was his province to inform, 
not inflame the minds of his readers. 

We cannot behold, without fome degree of pleafure mixed 
with, fympathy, the fatal confequences which refulted to the 
Spanifh power, from the wild and furious condué of the king 
and his congenial delegate. 


_ © The iniquity and unrelenting cruelty exercifed by the in- 
quifitors diffufed an univerfal terror over all the provinces. Not 
only the proteftants, but likewife all who had ever fhewn them- 
felves attached to the liberty of their country, faw, that nothing 
lefs would fatisfy the governor than their utter ruin. It would 
not avail them, they perceived, to conceal their fentiments, nor 
even to difclaim them; Snce many of thofe who had done fo, 
had been punifhed with death and confifcation ; and had receiv- 
ed no other favour from the judges, but that of having fuffered 
by the {word or halter, inftead of being committed to the flames. 
Determined by thefe confiderations, great numbers of both fexes 
abandoned their habitations, and withdrew into foreign parts. 
We ought not perhaps to believe what fome hiftorians relate, 
that no lefs than a hundred thoufand houfes were forfaken by 
the inhabitants. It is however certain that feveral of the prin- 
cipal cities were fenfibly thinner, and fome whole villages and 
f{maller towns were rendered almoft defolate. Many of thofe 
who left the Netherlands went over to England, where they were 
well received by Elizabeth. And as in that couutry they en- 
joyed the free exercife of their religion, they fixed their refi- 
dence in it; and amply rewarded the Englifh for the protection 
afforded them, by introducing among that people various 
branches of manufacture, with which they had before been un- 
acquainted, 

‘ The Low-countries fuffered extremely from the defertion of 
its inhabitants. But the duke of Alva, far from being deterred 
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by this confideration from the profecution of his plan, was at 
pains to prevent the return of the exiles, and even prohibited 
from returning all fuch of their friends as had gone to vifit them, 
by publifhing an edi&t, fetring forth, that they fhould be cowfi- 
dered as holding intercourfe with rebels, and thould be liable 
to the punifhment due to thofe who gave affiftance to the ene- 
mies of the king.’ 

Our author’s detail of the various events which happened in 
the progrefs of the civil war ip the Netherlands, as well as of 
thofe in other countries, by which the determination of it was 
effefed, is drawn up with perfpicuity and precifion. We 
ought likewife to acknowledge that his remvarks concerning 
the character of the prince of Orange are judicious, if not en- 
tirely decifive. We fhall fubmit them to our readers, at full 
Fength. 

* Never was any perfon better fitted than the prince of Orange 
for the difficult fituation in which he was placed, or better qua- 
lified for the arduous tafk of delivering an injured people from 
the yoke of their oppreffor. Even his bittereit enemies allow 
him to have been poffeffed of vigilance, application, penetra- 
tion, and fagacity, joined with a peculiar dexterity in govern- 
ing the inclinations of men, and in conciliating and preferving 
their affetions. To thefe accomplifhments both the hiftory of 
his life, and the teftimony of the beft informed hiftorians, au- 
thorife us to add the virtue; of magnanimity, of juflice and 
équity, of patience, equanimity, and moderation, which were 
never perhaps found united in one perfon in fo eminent a de- 
gree. Amidft all the variety of fortune which he.experienced, 
he was hever éither elated or deprefled; but whether the events 
in which he was interefted were profperous or adverfe, he pre- 
ferved on all occafions the fame compofure and ferenity of foul. 

‘ By a refpeftable popith hiftorian, he is accufed of avarice 
and rapacity, yet that author has not been able to produce a 
fingle fa& to juftify his charge. It appears not from any hifto- 
rian, that he was evér guilty of employing his power for the 
purpofe of advancing his private interef to the prejudice either 
of individuals or the public. He always declined taking any 
concern in adminiftering the finances. -He did not even exact 
payment of the revenue which the States had appointed him ; 
and at his death he left his private affairs fo much incumbered, 
that the States found it neceffary to make-provifion for the fup- 
port of his widow and children. | 

‘ The fame hiftorian has loaded him with the imputation of 
fraud and hypocrify, of which however no proof was ever given 
but general inveétive, nor a fingle inftance of deceit produced 
by his moft inveterateenemies. Before his rupture with Philip, 
he teftified on all occafions his difapprebation of the meafures 
that were purfued’; and after it, he afted uniformly the part of 
an open foe. He had no religion, fay fome catholic writers, 
but 
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but what his intereft and ambition dictated. Yet he was decent 
and irreproachable in: his condu&, as well as punétual in dif- 
charging the funétions of that religion which he profeffed; nor 
do thefe authors pretend to offer any other evidence to juftify 
their furmife, but that- he gave up the catholic religion, in 
which he had been educated at the court of the emperor, and 
returned to that with which his mind had been tin@tured in his 
. earlieft infancy. His religion was not indeed of the fame fpirit 
either with that of thofe whom he forfook, or of many of thole 
whofe caufe he adopted. It fuffered him not to regard either 
fpeculative opinions or externa] rites, as fufficient ground for 
harrafling and butchering thofe from whom he differed in opi- 
nion. But in an age of cruel gloomy fuperftition, with which 
almoft all the companions of his youth were deeply infected, his 
religion, conformably to the example and precepts of its au- 
thor, was mild, moderate, and humane. Nor was it to one fect 
of Chrittians only that his moderation and humanity extended. 
As he did what he could while he adhered to the catholic faith 
to put a ftop to the perfecution of the proteflants; fo after he 
had embraced the reformed religion, he exerted his moft ftrenu- 
ous endeavours to protect the catholics from violence, and to 
procure liberty for them to exercife their religion as far as was 
confiftent with the public peace. ‘To infer from this conduét, 
that he had no religion of his own; is going a great deal farther 
than to affert the lawfulnefs of perfecution ; it is equivalent to 
maintaining, that no Chriftian can be fincere who can live at 
peace with thofe who differ from him in his religious perfuafion. 

‘ It is not to the purpofe which the popifh hiftorians intended 
to ferve by their portraits of William’s chara&ter, to fay of him 
that he was ambitious: in itfelf, ambition merits neither praife 
nor blame, but is culpable or laudable according to the end at 
which it afpires, and the means which it employs, But if we 
judge concerning the character of the prince of Orange accord- 
ing to this criterion, it muft be impofiible for perfons fo oppo- 
fice in their principles, as the catholic and proteftant hiftorians, 
to apree. 

* If with the former, we place the rights of all fovereigns on 
the fame foundation, without diftinguifhing between an abfo- 
Jute prince and the fovereign of a free people, and believe that 
every prince is, by an indefeafible and divine right, intitled to 
exercife a defpotic power over the religion and liberty of his 
fubjects ; if we believe, that with the permiffion of the pope, a 
king may violate his moft folemn oaths, and that the obliga- 
tions of his fubje€ts to obedience remain in force, even after 
every condition upon which they entered into them has been 
violated: if with fuch principles as thefe, we judge of the cha 
tacter of the prince of Orange, it will be difficult not to confider 
him as guilty both of perjury and rebellion; and, in this cafe, 
the moit favourable verdict that can be paffed upon his conduct, 
is to fay, that it proceeded from a criminal ambition. ‘ 

* But 
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¢ But if, on the other hand, we regard the pontiff’s preten- 
fions to the power of fetting men at liberty from their oaths as 
abfurd and impious; if we regard the rights of fubjects as 
ho lefs facred than thofe of kings; if we diftinguifh between a 
prince invefted with unlimited authority, and one whofe power 
_ 1s circumf{cribed by the fundamental laws of the flate; between 
a prince whofe right to his dominions is indefeafible, and one 
who obtained his fovereignty only upon certain. terms, which 
he {wore to fulfil, while his fubjects engaged to yield their 
obedience on condition of his fulfilling them ; in this cafe, ou? 
judgment of William’s character wiil be extremely different 
from what it was on the former fuppofition, We will not be 
fatisfied with barely afferting his innocence of thofe crimes of 
which his enemies have accufed him, but we will confer upon 
him the glorious appellations which his countrymen beftowed, 
of the father of his country, and the guardian of its liberty and 
laws, who generoulfly facrificed his intereft, eafe, and fafety to 
the public good, and who, firft by counfel and perfuafion, and 
afterwards by force of arms, did more to refcue his fellow-citi- 
zens from oppreffion, than was ever done in fuch untoward cir- 
cumftances by any patriot in the world before.’ ) 


Among the other tranfa&ions of the hiftory, Dr. Watfon 
has placed in a juft light the incapacity and intrigues of the 
earl of Leicefter, whofe appointment to the important ftation 
in the Low Countries at that time, is perhaps the moft confpi- 
cuous example of imprudence in the whole adminiftration of 
Elifabeth. 


The following is the chara&ter of Philip II. with which the 
. hiftory concludes. 


« No character was ever drawn by different hiftorians in more 
oppofite colours than that of Philip; and yet, confidering the 
length and a@tivity of his reign, there is none which it dhould 
feem would be more eafy to afcertains From the faéts recorded 
in the preceding hiitory, we cannot doubt that he poffeffed in an 
eminent degree, penetration, vigilance, and a capacity for go- 
vernment, His eyes were continually open upon every part 
of his extenfive dominions. He entered upon every branch 
of adminiftration ; watched, over the conduét of his minifters 
with unwearied attention; ahd in his choice both of them and 
of his generals, difcovered a confiderable fhare of fagacity. He 
had at all times a compofed and fettled countenance, and never 
appeared to be either elated or depreffed. His temper was the 
moft imperious, and his looks and demeanour were haughty and 
fevere ; yet among his Spanifh fubjecis, he was of eafy accefs; 
liflened patiently to their reprefentations and complaints; and 
where his ambition and bigotry did not interfere, was generally 
willing to redrefs their grievances. When we have faid thus 
_gnuch in his praife, we have faid all that juftice requires, of 
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130 Watfon’s Hiftory of the Reign of Philip It. 
truth permits. It is indeed impoffible to fuppofe that he wag 
infincere in his zeal for religion. - But as his religion was of the 
rhoft corrupt kind, it ferved to increafe the natural depravity of 
his difpofition; and not only allowed, but even prompted him 
to commit the moft odious and fhocking crimes. Although a 
prince in the bigoted age of Philip might be perfuaded, that the 
intereft of religion would be advanced by falfehood and perfecu. 
tion ; yet it might be expected, that, in a virtuous prince, the 
fentiments‘ef honour and humanity would, on fome occafions, 
triumph over the dictates of fuperftition ; but of this triumph, 
there occurs not a fingle inftance in the reign of Philip; who, 
witbout hefitation, violated his moft facred obligations as often 
as religion afforded him a pretence; and under that pretence 
exercifed for many years the moft unrelenting cruelty, without 
‘relu€tance or remorfe. His ambition, which was exorbitant ; 
his .refentment, which was implacable; his arbitrary temper, 
which would fubmit to no controul ; concurred with his bigoted 
Yeal for the catholic religion, and carried the fanguinary {pirit, 
which that religion was calculated to infpire, to a greater height 
in Philip, than it ever attained in any other prince of that, or 
of any former or fucceeding age. 

* Some hiftorians have diftinguifhed this prince by the title of 
Philip the Prudent, and have reprefented him as the wifeft, as 
well as the rhoft religious prince, that ever filled the Spanith 
throne. But it is queftionable, whether he be entitled to praife 

‘ on account of his prudence, any more than on account of his 
religion. In the beginning of his reign, he difcovered great 
caution in his military enterprifes ; and on fome oceafions, made 
even greater preparations than were neceffary to infure fuccels. 
But his ambition, his refentment, and his abhorrence of the pro- 
teftants were too violent to fuffer him to act conformably to the 
dictates of found policy and prudence. He might have prevent- 
ed the revolt of his Dutch and Flemifh fubjeéts, if, after the 
reformation in the Netherlands was fuppreffed by the dutchefs 
of Parma, he had left the reins of government in the hands of 
that wife princefs, and had not fent fo odious a tyrant as the 
duke of Alva to-enflave them. He might, after the defeat of 
the prince of Orange, have riveted the chains of flavery about 
their necks, and gradually accuftomed them to the yoke ; if by 
engaging in too many expenfive enterprifes, he had not exhautft- 
ed his exchequer, and made it in fome meafure neceffary for 
Alva to impofe the taxes of the tenth and twentieth pennies, for 
the maintenance of his troops. He might, through the great 
abilities of the duke of Parma, have again reduced the revolted 
provinces to obedience, if he had not conceived the wild ambi- 
tion of fubduing England, and acquiring the fovereignty of 
France. His armies in the latter part of his reign were never 
_ fufficiently numerous to execute the various enterprifes which 
he undertook; yet they were much more numerous-than he 
was able to fupport. Kew years paffed in which they did not 
: : mutiny 
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mutiny for want of pay. And Philip fuffered greater prejudice 
from. the diforders and devaftation which his own troops com- 
mitted, than he ‘ever received from the arms of his enemies. 
Againft his attempts on England and France, his wifeft counfeh. 
lors remonftratéd in the ftrongeft terms. And prudence certain- 
ly required that, previoufly to any attack upon the dominions 
of others, he fhould have fecuted poffeffion of his own. Yet fo 
great was his illufion, than rather than delay the execution of 
thofe fchemes which his refentment arid ambition had fuggefted, 
he chofe to run the rifk of lofing the fruits of all the victories 
which the duke of Parma had obtained; and having left de- 
fencélefs the provin¢es which had fubmitted to his authority, 
he thereby afforded an opportunity to the revolted provinces, of 
eltablifhing their power, on fo firm a foundation, as the whole 
ftrength of the Spanifh monarchy, exerted againft them for more 
than fifty years, was unable to overturn.’ 


An appendix is added to the work, containifig an abftra& 
of the apology of vindication of the pritice of Orange, againft 
Philip’s profcription. 

Having already expreffed our approbation of Dr. Watfoni’s 
judgment and fidelity as a hiftorian, we fhall only add, that 
he writes in a clear, unconftrained, and fufficiently elevated 
manner; but that his language is not entirely deftitute of pro- 
Vincial inaccuracy. 





Firft Lines of the Pra&tice of Phyfic, for the Ue of Students in the 
_ Univerfity of Edinburgh. By William Cullen, M.D. 8-wo. 
6s. Murray. [Concluded from p. 60.) 


5. Cibdvor treatirig of the remote caufes, Dr. Cullen proceeds 

to the prognofis of fevers, the rules of which, he obferves, 
have been founded upon the refpective prevalence of the mor- 
bid or falutary fymptoms. Againft the principle on which this 
mode of determination is eftablifhed, he makes no objedtion, 
provided that thofe two kinds of fymptoms could be known 
precifely from each other. But as the operation of the falu- 
tary efforts of nature, in curing fevers, is ftill involved in great 
obfcurity, he thinks that more certain prognoftics may be 
formed, by marking fuch fymptoms as fhew the tendency to 
death ; and thofe he reduces to the figns of violent re-action, 
of great debility, or of a ftrong tendency to putrefaétion in the 
fluids; fpecifying afterwards the fymptoms by which each of 
thefe circumftances may be known. . 

In inquiring into the fubjec&t of the prognoftic, our author 
introduces the confideration of the critical days, the determi~- 
nate exiftence ef which has been queftioned by feveral moderft 
writers, : : 
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‘ 102. I am of opinion (fays he,) that the doftrine of the an- 
eients, and particularly that of Hippocrates, on this fubjeét, was: 


-well founded; and that it is juft and true, even with refpeé to 


the fevers of our climate. 

‘103. Iam of this opinion, firft, becaufe I obferve, that the 
animal economy is readily fubjeéted to periodical movements, 
both from its own conftitution, and from habits which are rea~ 
dily produced in it. Secondly, becaufe I obferve periodical 
movements to take place in the difeafes of the human body with 
great conftancy and exactnefs, as in the cafe of intermittent fe- 
vers, and many other difeafes. 

‘ roq. Thefe confiderations render it probable, that exact 
periodical movements may take place in continued fevers; and 
Ethink there is evidence of fuch movements actually taking 
place in thefe fevers.” 


Notwithftanding Dr. Culfen’s fentiments are in favour of the’ 
doétrine that the periodical movements in fevers happen chié¢f- 
ly on the critical days, he acknowledges, at the fame time, 
that this obfervation amounts to a general tendency only, 
many circumftances occurring, in particular cafes, to difturb’ 
the regular courfe of it. After endeavouring, however, to’ 
fupport the authority of the ancient opinion’ by the fa&s men- 
tioned in the writings of mnypoerates, he thus concludes the 
fubjec. 


¢ 118. Our own obfervations amount to this, that fevers with 
moderate fymptoms, generally cafes of the fynocha, frequently’ 
terminate in nine days, or fooner, and very conftantly on one 
or other of the critical days which fall within that period ; but, 
itis very rare, in this climate, that cafes of either the typhus or 
fynochus terminate before the eleventh day; and, when they do 
terminate on this day, it is for the moft part fatally. When 
they are protracted beyond this time, I have very conflantly 
found that their terminations were upon the fourceenth, feven- 
teenth, or twentieth day. 

* In fuch cafes, the falutary terminations are feldom attended: 
with any confiderable evacuation. A fweating frequently ap- 
pears, but is feldom confiderable; and I have hardly ever ob« 
ferved critical and decifive terminations, attended with vomiting,’ 
evacuations by ftool, or remarkable changes in the urine. The 
folution of the difeafe is chiefly to be difcerned from fome 
return of fleep and appetite, the ceafing of delirium, and an 
abatement of the frequency of the pulfe. By thefe fymptoms we _ 
ean often mark a crifis of the difeafe; but it feldom happens 
fuddenly and intisely, and it is moft commonly from: fome fa- 
vourable fymptoms on one critical day, that can announce a: 


. more intire folution on the next following. 


¢ Upon the whole, I am perfuaded, that, if obfervations hall 
be. Pr with attention, and without prejudice, I fliall be al- 
lowed to conclude with the words ef the learned and fagacious 
Gaubius,. 
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SSaubius, * Fallor, nj fua confliterit Hippocrati autoritas, Gas 
teno fides, Natura virtas et orde.”’ 


The author next advances, in the regular courfe of inquiry, 
to the method of cure in fevers; and, according to the princi- 
ples mentioned on the fubje& of the prognoftic, he forms three 
general indications in the cure of thafe of the continued kind. 
The firft is, to moderate the violence of re-a@tion; the fecond, 
to remove the caufes, or obviate the effects of debility ; and the 
third, to obviate or corre&t the tendency of the fluids to putre- 
faétion. After delivering thofe general indications, he fpecifies 
the particular means by which they may be anfwered. We 
Shall lay before our readers his remarks on the ufe of fudorific 
medicines in fevers, as being a fubje&t of great importance. 


‘ 156. A third means of determining to the furface of the bo- 
dy, and taking off the fpafm fubfifling there, is by the ufe of 
fudorifics, and of {weating. 

‘ 157. The propriety of this remedy has been much difputed ; 
and {pecious arguments may be adduced both for and againft the 
practice. -.In favour of the praétice, it may be faid, 

‘ 1. That, in healthy perfons, in every cafe of increafed ac- 
tion of the heart and arteries, a fweating takes’ place, and is, 
feemingly the means of preventing the bad effects of fuch in- 
creafed action. 

* 2. That, in fevers, their moft ufual folution and termina- 
ti0n is by {pontaneous fweating. 

‘ 3. That, even when excited by art, it has been found ufe- 
ful, at certain periods, and in certain fpecies of fever. 

«158. Upon the other hand, it may be urged againft the 

practice of fweating ; 

‘ 1, That in fevers, as a fpontaneous fweating does not im- 
mediately come on, there are fome circumftances different from 
thofe in the ftate of health, and which may render it doubtful 
whether the fweating can be fafely excited by art. 

‘ 2. Theat, in many cafes, the practice has been attended with 
bad confequences, The means commonly employed have a ten- 
dency to produce an inflammatory diathefis ; which, if not taken 
off by the fweat fucceeding, muft be increafed with much dan- 
ger. Thus fweating, employed to prevent the acceflions of in- 
termitting fevers, has often changed them into a continued form, 
which is always dangerous. 

‘ 3. The utility of the praétice is doubtful, as fweating, when 
it happens, does not always give a final determination, as muft 
be manifeft in the cafe of intermittents, and in many continued 
fevers, which are fometimes, in the beginning, attended with 
fweatings which-do not prove final; and, on thecontrary, whe- 
ther they be fpontaneous or excised by art, feem often to aggra- 
vate the difeale. 

‘ 169. From thefe confiderations, it is very doubtful, if the 
practice of {weating can be admitted very generally ; but, at the 
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fame time, it is alfo doubtful, if the failure of the practice, or 
the mifchiefs faid to have arifen from it, have not been owing to 
the improper conduct of the practitioner. With refpect to th¢ 
laft, it is almoft agreed among phyficians, 

‘ 1, That fweating has been generally hurtful, when excited 
by ftimulant, heating, and inflammatory medicines. 

« 2. That it has been hartful, when excited by much exter- 
gg and continued with a great increafe of the heat of the 

ody. A 

* 3, That it is always hurtful, when it does not relieve, and 
rather increafes the frequency and hardnefs of the pulfe, the 
anxiety and difficulty of breathing, the headach, and delirium. 

‘ 4. Thatit is always hurtful, if it is urged, when the fwegt 
is not fluid, and when it is partial, and on the fuperior parts of 
the body only, | 

‘ 160. In thefe cafes, itis probable, that either an inflamma- 
tory diathefis is produced, which increafes the fpafm on the ex- 
treme veffels, or that, from other caufes, the fpafm is too much 
fixed to yield eafily to the insreafed action of the heart and arte- 
ries; and, upon either fuppofition, it mult be obvious, that 
urging the fweat may produce determinations to fome of the in- 
ternal parts, with very great danger. | 

‘ 161. Though thedoubts ftarted (158.) are to be attended 
to; and though the practices (1¢9.) have been found hurtful, 
and are toe th to be rejected, it ftill remains true, 

¢ 1. That fweating has certainly been often ufeful in prevent 
ing the acceflion of fevers, when the times of it have been cer- 
tainly forefeen, and a proper conduét employed. 

¢ 2. That, even after Ewbss have in fome meafure come on, 
{weating has interrupted their progrefs, when properly employ- 
ed, either at the very beginning of the difeafe, or during its ap- 
proach and gradual formation. reap Keay 

‘ 3. That, even after pyrexiae have continued for fqme time, 
{weating has been fuccefsfully employed in curing them, as par- 
ticularly in the cafe of rheumatifm. Lee : 

‘ 4. That certain fevers, produced by a very powerful feda- 
tive contagion, have been generally treated molt fyccefsfully by 
{weating.’ ) pact ae i. 


Dr. Cullen juftly obferves, that inftances in favour of {weat- 
ing cannot authorife any general rule for this practice, which 
requires the {upport cf farther experience to eftablifh it. But 
when fuch a method of cure is to be attempted, he lays down 
fevera] judicious confiderations, by which the phyfician ought 
to regulate his procedure. ts &.@ t ghecsy * 

The remarks on vomiting in fevers, are likewife worthy of 
attention; but we wifh that the experienced author had de- 
livered his fentiments more explicitly in regard to the ufe of 
antifpafinadic medicines, concerning which he has avoided lay- 
ing down any general dofrine. With refpect, however, —_ 

: cafes 
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cafes in which the bark may be adminiftered, he is not equally 
referved. Thofe cafes, he judicioufly obferves, are either after 
confiderable remiffions have appeared, or in the advanced ftate 
of fevers, when all fufpicions of an inflammatory tendency is 
removed, and a general debility prevails. 

The fecond book of the yqlume is employed on inflamma- 
tion, and the topical difeafes arifing from it. In treating or 
this fubjeé&t, opr author rejects, with other late writers, the 
Boerhaavian doarine of the error deci, and likewile of a pre= 
ternatural vifcidity of the blood, as each of them appears to be 
improbable; but though he denies obftruGtion to be the pri- 
mary caufe of inflammation, he admits that fome degree of it 
always accompanies this diforder. He is of opinion, however, 
in:confequence of the principle fuggefted in’ the doftrine of 
fevers, that an increafed ation of the heart and arteries is never 
fupported for a length of time, by any other means than a 
fpafm affecting the extreme veffels; and pbferving that every 
confiderable inflammation is introduced by a cold ftage, and 
accompanied with the other circumftances of pyrexiz, he 
thence infers, with much probability, that here, as well as in 
fevers, a fpafm of the extreme veffels takes place, which forms 
the proximate caufe of the difeafe. 

The fubfequent part of the volume being occupied by in- 
flammatory diforders, affords but little room for novelty, ei- 
ther in theory or practice, and therefore we, fhall not enter on 
any account of it. Throughout the whole work, we do not 
find that Dr. Cullen has deviated much from the generally re- 
ceived opinions on the different fubjeats of which he treats.. He 
has indeed endeavoured to render the doétrine of fpafm of 
greater utility in pradlice, than it has hitherto been confidered, 
Ja. conformity to the requifite qualification of a text- book, the 
anthor has digefted his obfervations in perfpicuous order ; and 
fhoyld any of them feem not to be fufficiently fupported, with, 
out farther illuftration, they may at leaft have the effe& of fug- 
gelting fuch principles as merit more particular inquiry. 





Hifiorical M: moirs of the Author of the Henriade. With fome Ori- 
ginal Pieces. To awhich are added, Genuine Letters of Mr. de 
Voltaire, Taken from bis own Minutes. Tranflated from the 
French. 8vo. 34. 6d. Durham. (Concluded from p- 49-)* 


\HE incident at which we fufpended our account of thofe 
Memoirs, was the mifunderftanding that arofe between our 
author and his royal patron, faid to be occafioned by a difpute 





* The perfon mentioned in thofe Memoirs under the title of the. 
unfortunate Rouleau, whom M. de Voltaire met with at Bruffeis 
K4 wa 
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in mixed mathematics, which was maintained, on the one fide, 
by Maupertuis, whovlikewile lived at that time with the king 
of Pruffia, and on the other by Kenig, librarian to the prin-. 
cefs of Orange, at the Hague. This difpute was a continua- 
tion of that which had a long time divided the mathematicians 
about the living and dead forces; and though merely an ab- 
ftra& queftion, unconnected with any perfonal intereft, it ter- 
minated however, as too often the cafe even in philofophical 
controverfies, in the mutual antipathy of the antagonifts. The 
confequence of this event wes, that Maupertuis who ruled the 
academy at Berlin, procured a condemnation of Kenig’s opi- 
nign in the year 1752, on the authority of a letter of the late 
Letbnitz, but the original of which was not produced. Not 
content with this triumph over his adverfary, he carried his 
refentment fo far as to write to the princefs of Orange, requeft- 
ing of her to difmifs Kenig from his employment of librarian ;.- 
reprefenting him at the fame time to the king of Pruffia, as a 
perfon who had been wanting in the refpect due to his ma- 
jefty. : } 

; During thofe illiberal attempts of Maupertuis to injure his ri- 
val in the moft effential mdnner, Voltaire, who had feveral 
years maintained a friendfhip for the latter, thought it a breach 


of duty not to interpofe in his behalf, on fo urgent an occa- 
fam” : , 
fion. 


* The quarrel, fays our author became violent, and the ftudy 
of philofophy degenerated into faction and cabal. Maupertuis 
was at fome pains to have it reported at court, that one day, 
while general Mantiein happened to be in the apartments of 
Mr. de Voltaire, who was then tranflating into French, The 
Memoirs of Ruffia, compofed by that officer, the king, in his 
ufual manner, fent a copy of verfes to be examined, when Vol- 
taire faid to’ Manftein, ** Let us leave off for the prefent, my 
friend, you fee the king has fent me his dirty linen to wahh, I 
will wafh your’s another time. A fingle word is fometimes fuffi- 
cient to ruin a man at court; Maspertuis imputed fuch a word 
to Voltaire, and fucceeded. 

.' © It was about this very:time that Maupertuis publifhed his 
very ftrange philofophical letters, in which he propofed to build 
a Latin city; to fail in queft of difcoveries cireétly under the. 
pole; to perforate the earth to the center; go to the itreights 
of Magellan, and diffe&t the brains of a Patagonian, in order 
to invefligate the nature of the foul ; to cover the bodies of the 





~ 





was not John James Rouffeau, the-philofopher of Geneva, but John 
Baprift Rouffeau, the poet. He died, overwhelmed with misfor- 
tunes, in 1740. , 


fick 
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fick with pitch, to prevent the danger of perfpiration ; and above 
all, not to pay the phyfician. 
« Mr. de Voltaire heightened thefe philofophic ideas with all 
the rallery which fo fine an opportunity prefented, and en- 
fortunately the learned all over Europe were amufed with 
the ridicule. Maupertuis was careful to join his own caufe 
to the caufe of the king; and this piece of ridicule was 
looked upon as a failure in refpeét to his majefty. Qur 
author in the moft refpeétful manner returned the key of cham- 
berlain, and the crofs of his order to the king with the following: 
yerfes.’ 
: ** Je les recus avec tendrefie ; 
Je vous les rend avec douleur. 
Comme un amant jaloux, dans fa mauvaife humeur, 
Rend le portrait de fa Maitreffe. 


* With rapture I thofe gifts receiv’d ; 
Now to return them much I’m griev’d: 
Such pangs the jealous fwain attack, 
Who fends his miftrefs’ picture back. 


¢ The king fent back the key and ribbon. Our author then 
fet out to pay a vifit to her highnefs the duchefs of Gotha, who 
continued to honour him with her friendfhip while the lived. 
It was for her that he wrote The Annals of the Empire, about 
a year after; a work which was entirely new modelled in_his 
Effay upon the Hiftory of the Genius and Manners of Na- 
tions. 
¢ While he remained at Gotha, Mavpertuis employed all his 
batteries apaink our traveller, which he was made fenfible of 
when he came to meet his niece, madame Denis, at Francfort 
on the Mayne. 
¢ On the firft of June, an honeft German, who neither loved 
the French nor their verfes, came, and in bad French demand- 
ed the works pee/hy of the king his mafter. Our traveller re- 
plied, that the works in go-/by were with the relt of his property 
at Leipfic. The German informed him, that he was ordered to 
Francfort, and muft not depart rill thefe works arrived. Mr. de 
Voltaire gave him the key of chamberlain, and the crofs of the 
order, and promifed to reftore what he had demanded; upon 
which the meffienger wrote the following billet*. 


Sik; 


‘So foon the large package from Leipfic fhall be here, 
where is the work of poefhy of the king, my mafter, you may 
depart wherever you think proper. | 

‘¢ Francfort, 1ft June, 1763.” 





* The Tranflator, that the {pirit of the original might. not eva- 
porate, has rendered it word for word, 
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¢ The prifoner wrote at the bottom of the note, ** Good for 
the work of poefhy of the king, your mafter.” 3 

© But when the verfes arrived, it was pretended there were 
fome bills of exchange expe&ted, which did not arrive. The 
travellers were detained fifteen days at the fign of the Goat, og 
account of thefe pretended bills; and at laft were not permitted 
to depart without paying a confiderable ranfom. Thefe are ge- 
tails which never come to the ears of kings. 

« This adventure was very foon forgotten by both parties, 
and with great propriety. The king fent back his verfes to 
his old admirer, and foon after a confiderable number of nevy, 
ones. It was a love quarrel; the bickerings of a court foon 
die away; but a laudable ryling paffion will long continue.’ 


After this tranfa&tion M. de Voltaire retired to a little eftate 
he had in Alface, in the territories of the duke of Wirtemberg, 
where he publithed the Annals of the Empire. He then went 
to. Swifferfand, and purchafed fome lands near Geneva, at one 
of his villas in the neighbourhood of which city, he has chiefly 
refided fince that time. The fubfequent part, of our author’s 
life appears to be not lefs diftinguifhed by various ads of hu- 
manity and beneficence, than by the many produétions which 
have continued to refult from the hours of his literary avoca- 
tions. To fay nothing of the extraordinary ardor with which 
he interefted himfelf, in fucceflively procuring redrefs for the 
injured families of Calas, and Sirven, we fhall only prefent 
eur readers with the account of Ferney, which, from a moft 
wretched fituation, has attained to remarkable profperity, un- 
der the aufpices of its celebrated proprietor. ! 


¢ Fhe city of Geneva was immerfed in troubles which had 
been increafing from the year 1763. Thefe difturbances deter- 
mined Mr. de Voltaire to give up his houfe of Delices to Mefirs. 
Tronchin, and to refide conftantly at the caftle of Ferney, which 
he had entirely rebuilt, and ornamented with gardens laid out 

with agreeable fimplicity. | 
« The quarrel at Geneva rofe to fuch a pitch, that on the 
rth of February, 1770, the one party fired upon the other; 
‘fome people were killed, and a number of tradefmen with their 
families, came and begged an afyleum with Mr. de Voltaige, 
which he immediately granted. He received fome of them into 
his caftle, and in a few years had fifty hoyfes of hewn ftone 
built for the reft: fo that the village of Ferney, which at the 
time of his purchafe, was only a wretched hamlet tenanted by 
forty-nine miferable peafants, devoured by poverty, difeafe, and 
tax-gatherers ; very foon became a delightful place, inhabited 
hy twelve hundred people, comfortably fituated, and fuccefsfully 
employed for themfelves and the nation. The duke de Choifeul 
protected this infant colony with all his power, fo that they 
were foon in a fituation to eftablifh a confiderable trade. a 
, t ne 
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* One thing worthy of attention is, that though this colony 

was compofed of Roman Catholics and Proteftants, it would 
have been impoflible to difcover that there were two different 
religions in Ferney. We have feen the wives of the Swifs and 
‘Genevans, with their own hands, prepare three repofoirs * for 
the hoft, againft the proceffion at the feftival of the Holy Sacra~- 
ment. They affifted at the ceremony with the deepeft reverence, 
and Mr. Hugonet, the new clergyman of Ferney, a man of a 
tolerating generous fpirjt, took an opportunity of thanking them 
in his difcourfe. When a Catholic was fick, the Proteftants 
went to nurfe him, and they met the like afliftanag, when they 
had occafion for it. 
' This was the effe&t of thofe principles of humanity, which M. 
de Voltaire had recommended in all his works ; but more par- 
ticularly in his Treatife on Toleration. He always faid that we 
were all brothers, and it was from faéts that he reafoned. The 
Guyons,. the Nonottes, the Patouillets, the Paulians, and other 
zealots, bitterly reproached him with it; but it was becaufe 
they were not his brethren. 

‘ Behold this infcription, Deo Erexit, upon the church { 
ph built, faid he, to thofe travellers who came to vifit him. 

t is to God, the common father of all men. Perhaps it is the 
only church we have, which is dedicated to God alone.’ 


It deferves to be mentioned, that in the conclufion of the 
Memoirs M. de Voltaire complains of the injury he has re- 
ceived froim the publication of feveral fpurious editions of his 
works, in which, befides great inaccuracies, numberlefs things 
are inferted which never flowed from his pen. We are in- 
formed that this is particularly the cafe with an edition printed 
at Laufanne in his neighbourhood, under the direGion of the 
chief magiftrate and principal clergymen of the town. Thofe 
editors were even fo difingenuous as to aggravate the fraud, 
by inferting that the whole was correéted and revifed by the 
author, who had not feen a page of them. Jt was with regard 
to fuch editions that he faid and wrote to his friends, Z look 
upon myfelf as a dead man, whofe effects are upon Sale. 

- Subjoined to the Memoirs, are thirty-one letters of M. de 

Voltaire to different perfons, which are written fo much in 
his lively manner, that we tcannot doubt. of their being ge- 
nuine. ‘The tranflator of the volume appears to have done 
juftice to the original, not only in the narrative, and the lite- 
rary correfpondence, bit in the poetical compofitions, which 
are occafionally interfperfed. 





© Repofoir is an altar fetupig the ftreets for the Corpus Chrifta 
procefiion. 
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Obfervations in a Journey to Paris, by Way of Flanders, in rhe 
Month of Augult, 1776. Jn Two Volumes, Small 8u0 55. 
feved. Robinfon. 


oe public has been amufed for fome time paft with fuch 

* a variety of Journeys, and Tours, and Travels, fentimen- 
tal and otherwife, that we muft confefs' we entered on the 
prefent review with no very fanguine expeations; but 
we were agreeably difappointed; for in the whole cata- 
logue, there is not one, in our opinion, better calculated for 
affording the reader a rational fatisfaion than the little vo- 
lumes now before us. ‘The ingenious author has a talent for 
seprefenting objects in an-entertaining light ; he feems admi- 
rably qualified for making pertinent, ufeful obfervations on 
every thing he fees ; and he has a happy faculty in communi- 
cating them. Hehas taken a different walk from the gene- 
rality of travellers, vifiting the cloifter more than the court, 
and mixing rather with men of fcience than with men of plea- 
fure. We are by this means introduced to fcenes not defcribed 
by others, we get a new fet of acquaintance, the work has 


more of novelty than could have been imagined, and ‘>< rza- 
der wil! find his attention engaged in 2 mann > was nét 
aware of. 

Our author has ranced his Obfervations uncer different titles, 


of all which we cannot fpeak particula:ly, bat ihall content 
ourfelves with mentioning only a iew, as fpecimens whereby a 
judgment may be formed of the reft. In his account of the 
French organs and the ftate of church mufic in that country, 
(which will be acceptable to readers of a mufical tafte) he is led 
to make a reflexion on the licentioufnefs of the voluntaries played 
of late years in our churches at London, complained of as well 
by judges of mufic as by the friends of decency and devotion. 
© Propriety, fays he, is one of the principal fources of beanty : 
whatever is unfeafonable, is fo far irrational and difgufting, 
and can afford entertainment only to thofe who know not how to 
diftinguifh between fenfe and nonfenfe. The word #Jor> 
which is Greek for a fool, only fignifies a man whe does things 
out of place. How fhocking would it be, if the congregation 
were to hear a fcene from one of Comgreve’s or Vanturgh’s co- 
medies, repeated from the pulpit! fome would be afhamed, 
others would be afflifted, all would be grievoufly difcompofed, 
and the enemies of the church would triumph. The abfurdity 
is much the fame, when they are treated with the light air of 
fome profane fong from the region of pfalmody, where the 
praife and glory of God ought to be the governing principle. 
There is a time for flourifh and rapidity, if the performer 
wifhes to difplay his fkill; but if this as done indecently and 
wantouly, 
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wantonly, while the fervice is depending, he fhews his hand 
at the expence of his head; and all this to the difhonouring of 
“our public worfhip, and the:offence of the congregation.’ 

In ‘ a vifit into the country,’? which our author made. while 
he was at Paris, in company with a doftor of the Sorbonne 
and others, we are entertained with a great deal of fuch agres- 

sable converfation as might be expected from men of vivacity, 
candour, and literature. Among other fubjeéts that were 
ftarted, the {tate of infidelity was one; and though there are 
too many philofophers of that caft in France, our author thinks 
we have more than our due proportion of them in Englazd. 
When infidel philofophers are talked of, Voltaire, he fays, 
comes naturally under the lafh, and he was informed, ¢ that 
the man has fo poor an opinion of ‘his own principles, that 
he keeps a prieft continually in hishoufe ; apprehending, as he 
has good reafon, that his end is not far off; fo that if he has 
but time to ring his bell, he may throw off all the blafphe- 
mies of his life at once into the bofom of a confeflor, and «be 
patched up for eternity by an hafty abfolution,’. Befides the 
curfory ftriftures we here meet with on the charaGer of Zo/- 
taire, there are fubjoined in a poftfcript at the end of the.work 
fome fpicited, judicious remarks on the Memoirs of the Life, 
Writings, and CharaGer of the Author of the Henriave lately 
publifhed. 

The account of the ob/ervatory, the curiofities in the mufeum 
of St. Genevieve, and the king’s cabinet, difcovers the man of 
fcience ; and the lovers of natural knowledge, no lefs than the 
gentlemen of vertu, may find fome amufement inthe obferva- 
tions on the different articles, as they are the obfervations .of 
one who feems well acquainted with the fubje&s about which 
he writes. In fome of the divifions of the cabinet of -coins~in 
the St. Genevieve mufeum, there are a multitude of dies of 
fteel made at Padowa, for the ftriking of counterfeit Roman 
coins. ‘ The fenior canon, (fays our author) who exhibited 
the colle&tion, took fome of them in his hand;to thew -me,sand 
told me with a very fignificant look, that thefe dies..were 
made for ftriking the Roman coins that fill the cabinets in 
England.” The hiftory which is given of Dr. Ceurayer,: who 
was a canon of St. Genevieve, and wrote in vindication of the 
Englith ordinations, is curious, and, we think, muft be inte- 
refting to the clergy of our church. 

At his return to Calais, where the author was detained by 
contrary wind, he expeéted little entertainment ; but as, he 
fays, we fometimes fiod moft where we expect. leaft,.fo he 
met with a traveHer there, whofe character and converfation 
were fo much out of the common way, that he fhall always 

recolle2 
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recolle& them with pleafure, and from the fpecimen with 
wee he has indulged us, we think he will have good reafen 

r it. . 

We fhall fhut up our review of this article with applying to 
‘the work the words of the author as to the journey itfelf, 
* many agreeable things occur, many things curious, many 
ufeful and inftruétive ;? and whoever, whether learned or un- 


learned, perufes thefe little volumes, we think, he will not 
regret his labour. 





Additional Obfervations on the Nature and Value of Civil Liberty, 
and the War with America: alfo Obfervations on Schemes for 
raifing Money by public Loans; an hiftorical Dedudtion and Analy- 
fis. of the National Debt; and a brief Account of the Debts and 
Refources of France. By Richard Price, D.D. F.R.S, So. 
2s. 6d. Cadell. 


rE the revolution of a twelvemonth, which is elapfed' fince 

Dr. Price’s Obfervations on Civil Liberty were firft offered. 
to the public, has not induced him to relinquifh the fentiments 
he entertained on that fubje&t, it feems at leaft to have effefted 
2 confiderable change in his opinion with refpe& to the prefent 
war. We find him not now declaiming fo confidently on the 
ftrength of America, and the comparative inferiority of the Bri- 
tifh power. Happy were it for the world, would mankind as 
readily acknowledge the force of argument and truth, as they 
fubmit to the decifion of arms. But it ts fome compenfation 
to the vanquifhed, that in prejudice and opinion, their obfti- 
macy may for ever be invincible. 

Amidft Dr. Price’s affe&ed precifion of ideas, the ground- 
work of his whole political fyftem is an error in confoundin 
the criteria of Moral and. Religious, with thofe of Civil Liber- 
ty, while in fa& they are perfe&tly diftin&. The two former 
are the natural and inherent rights of mankind, independent 
of any laws; the latter is entirely modified by human inftitu- 
tion, which mult of neceflity be the cafe wherever government 
is eftablifhed. But fo various and even oppofite are the mif- 
takes or wilful mifreprefentations of this writer, that, in a fub- 
fequent paflage, he disjoins, with equal impropriety, what 
ought to be confidered as one obje&t. Speaking of the war 
with America, he makes ufe of thefe words: 


¢ A war in which rivers of blood muft be fhed, not to repel 
the attacks of enemies, or to maintain the authority of govern- 
ment within the realm, but to maintain fovereignty and domi- 
niom 
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mion in another world.—I wifh the advocates for the meafures 
againft America would attend to the diftinétion now intimated. 
The fupport of juft goverriment within the realm is always ne- 
ceffary, and therefore right. But to maintain, by fire and 
fword, dominion over the perfons and the property of a people 
out of the realm, who have no fhare in its legiflature, contra- 
di&ts every principle of liberty and humanity.’ 


We acknowledge that America ié feparated from Britain by 
an immenfe ocean, and likewife that it has often been diftin- 
guifhed by the name of the New World; but it is neverthelefs 
certain, that all the provinces of North America are within the 
pale of the Britith legiflature and realm, as much as if they ae- 
tually exifted within the limits of the ifland. But, adds the 
Doétor, 


« Legitimate government, let it be remembered, a8 oppofed 
to oppreffion and tyranny, confifts ‘* only in the dominion of 
equal laws made with common confent,; or of men over thetn- 
felves ; and not in the dominion of communities Gver communi« 
ties, or of any men over other men.” 


The anfwer to this obfervation is included in the reply to the 
former. The prefent war is not a ftruggle for the dominion of 
“communities over communities,’ as he falfely alledges, but 
for that of the legiflature of oze great realm over its rebellious 
fubjeéts. 

The numerous divifions of liberty laid down by Dr. Price in 
his former Obfervations, and which are multiplied in this pam- 
phlet, appear to have been induftrioufly devifed with the view 
of eluding the arguments of his opponents. They ferve him 
as fo many intrenchments, in which he ranges without reftraint, 
as the exigences of his fituation requires. Of this kind of 
dexterity we meet with a ftriking inftance in the following 
paflage. : 


« It has been faid, that the liberty for which I have pleaded, 
is “¢ a right or power in every one to aét as he likes without any 
reftraint.”—However unfairly this reprefentation has been giver 
of my account of liberty, I am ready to adopt it, provided it is 
underftood with a few limitations.—Moral Liberty, in particu- 
lar, cannot be better defined than by calling it ** a power in 
every one to do as he likes.” My opponents in general feem to 
be greatly puzzled with this: and 1am afraid it will fignify 
little to attempt explaining it to them by faying, that every man’s 
will, if perfectly free from reftraint, would carry him invariably 
to reCtitude and virtue ; and that noone who atts wickedly, acts 
as he likes, bat is confcious of a tyranny within him, overpowers 
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844 Price’s Additional Obfervations. 


ing his judgment, and carrying him into a condué, for which 
he condemns and hates himfelf. ‘* The things that he would he 
‘does not* ; and the things that_he would not, thofe he does.’ 
He is therefore a flave in the propereft fenfe.’ 


His idea of Civil Liberty was what the Dostor had here to 
defend; but finding himfelf as much puzzled how to accom- 
plith this purpofe as he fuppofes his antagonifts to have been, 
“the artfully fhifts his ground, and diverts our attention to moral 
liberty. Left this ftratagem, however, fhould not fucceed, he 
immediately involves the fubje&t in religious obfcurity; a con- 
dué& the more inexcufable, as thofe Additional Obfervations 
are profeffed to be explanatory of the principles advanced in the 
author’s former pamphlet. 

Afterall the zeal difcovered in favour of his own extraordina- 
sy fyftem of Civil Liberty, what fhall we fay, fhould we find the 
‘Dr. driven tothe neceflity of acknowledging, that no fuch fyftem 
- a@ually exifts in the world ? In the fubfequent fentence we meet 
with a declaration of this truth. ‘I am very fenfible, fays he, 
that civil government, as it actually exifts in the world, by no 
means anfwers to the account I have given of it.” He might 
have added, as it ewer exifted: but fuch a confeflion would 
have evinced his idea of liberty to be only chimerical. What 
the Door therefore could not plainly affirm, he artfully infi- 
nuates by implication, exclaiming immediately after, ‘ What 
a miferable perverfion is this of a moft important inftitution ? 
What a grievance is government fo degenerated?” We challenge 
Dr. Price to name any period in the Englifh hiftory where 
greater liberty was enjoyed by the fubje&s than at the prefent 
time,.or when the continuance of it was fecured by more con- 
ftitutional barriers againft the encroachments of defpotifm. In- 
deed our author is fo fenfible of the incongruity of the charge 
to our own government, that he has not ventured to make 
fuch an application of it in dire&t terms; but, inftead of parti- 
cular allufions on this fubje&, by which the falfehood might be 
detected, he very pradently has recourfe to vague and inde- 
finite declamation. We fhall, however, allow him the 
moft ample range in fearch of an example which can be fup- 
poted to fuit his purpofe. Let*him inform us in what fortunate 
region of the world, im what golden age of fociety, his pri- 
mzval government is to be found? Where is the volume of 
hiffory in which. the immortal conititution is recorded? The 
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Price’s Additional Ob/ervations. 14? 
fact is, that the Dogtor’s idea of Civil Liberty is entirely unfuit- 
able to human nature. [It is a folecifm in politics, a theocra- 
tical phantom thar never was réalized, dnd could only be en 
gendered in the darkfome wilds of fpeculation. , 

So much for the idea of Civil Liberty, Left us next exd- 
fhine the Doétor’s fentiments with refpeét to the American war. 


«If, without America, we can be in a ftate fo flourifhing, a 
war to reduce America muit be totally inexcufeable. Iwith I 
could engage attention to this. War is a dreadful evil: and 
thofe who involve a people in it needlefsly, will find they have 
much to anfwer for. Nothing can ever jultify it, but the necef- 
fity of it to fecure fome effential intereft againft unjaft attacks. 
But, it feems, there is no intereft to be fecured by the prefeng 
War. The revenue has never flourifhed fo much, as fince Ame- 
rica has been rendered hoftile to us; and it is now reckoned by 
many a decided point, that little depends on the American trade. 
Jt follows then, that if the end of the prefent war is to ** obtaid 
@ revenue,” it is a revenve.we do not want ; if ** to maintain 
authority,” it is an authority of no ufe to us. —Muft not hama- 
nity fhudder at fuch a war ?—Why not let America alone, if 
we can fubfift without ic ?—-Why carry fire and fword into a 
happy country to do ourfelves no good ?? 


_ .The pofitions and inferences im this quotation, whith being 
injurioufly imputed to fome perfon in a high office ‘under 
government; we muft confider entirely as the Doétor’s own 
fentiments, are truly admirable. In order to create ground 
for reprobating the meafures of adminiftration; it is here 
impudently alledged, that no intereft is to be fecured by 
the prefent war, becaufe the revenue of the nation has not 
been affected by the interruption of American commerce. 
We have the beft authority for confidering the fuppofed 
flourifhing ftate of our trade as an incontroveftible facts 
but furely it does not hence follow, that. the commerce with 
the North-American colonies can be atténded with no ade 
vantage. ‘ If the end of the prefent war, fays our author, 
is to obtain a revenue, it is a revenue we do not want.’ It 
might be prefimed ftom this piece of intelligence, that the 
Doétor has difcharged the national debt. But, proceeds he, * if 
the end of the prefent war is to maintain authority, it is an 
authority of noult tous.’ Excellent aflertion! Where now is 
the idea*of Civil Liberty ? Was either internal freedom, or fe- 
curity from foreign enemies, ever known to exift; when the 
authority of government was loft, and the laws were violated 
with impunity? But indeed the Doctor appears to be not in- 
fenfible of the abfurdity of thofe arguments, for he immedi- 
ately fubjoins, ‘ Wy not let America alone if we can /ubfit 
without it?’ The anfwer to this ridiculous queftion is included 
in our preceding remiark. 
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p46 Price’s Additional Ob/ervationn 


So unaccountable is the verfatility of this writer, that in 
the very next page we find him magnifying the importance of 
the fame colonies which, when the argument feemed to favour 
his pnrpofe, he had a very little before reprefented as extreme- 
-ly infignificant, Speaking of the Americans, he fays, 


‘ It appears now, that there is a force among them fo formid 
able and fo growing, that, with its afliftance, any of the great. 
European powers may foon make themfelves. mafters of all the 
Weft Indies and North America; and nothing ought to be more 
alarming to us than that our natural enemies fee this, and are in- 
fluenced by. it.— With the colonies united to us, we might be the 
greateft and happieft nation that ever exifled. But with the co- 
Jonies feparated from us, and in alliance with France and Spain, 
we are no more a people.—T hey appear, therefore, to be indeed: 
worth any. price.—Our exiftence depends on keeping them.’ 


With refpeé to the force of the Americans, they feem not, 
by the moft authentic accounts, to be fo formidable as this au- 
thor reprefents them; but even admitting. the fac, and that 
* nothing ought to be more alarming to us than that our na- 
tural enemies’ fee this,” what ought we to think of the patrio- 
tifm of a writer who has fo induftrioufly laboured to imprefé. 
the world with that opinion? 

Dr. Price, with his ufual. temerity and difregard of fa&s, af. 
ferts, that the colonies might have been * kept by a prudent 
Jenity and moderation.” That they will indeed be kept by- 
whatever means, there is very little reafon-to doubt ; but fure- 
ly the Doftor ought to know, that the moft lenient meafures 
were actually tried, without effe&. We fhall here, however, 
introduce the propofal of this /age politician, whofe voice we 
acknowledge ‘to be truly impotent. 


*-Under-the impreffion of thefe fentiments, and dreading the 
awful crifis before us, I cannot help, however impotent my voice, 
crying out to this country—** Make no longer war againft your- 
felves, Withdraw your armies from your colonies. Offer your 
power to them as a protecting, not a deftroying power. Grant 
the fecurity they defire to their property and charters’; and re- 
nounce thofe notions of dignity, which lead you to prefér the 
exactions of force to the offerings of gratitude, and to hazard 
every thing to gain nothing.—By fuch wifdom and equity Ame-- 
rica may, perhaps, be ftill preferved; and that dreadful breach 
healed, which your enemies are viewing with triumph, and all 
Europe with aftonifhment.” 

‘ But what am I doing—At the moment I am writing this, 
the poffibility of a reconciliation may be loft.—America may 
have formed an alliance with France—and the die may be caft. 


To the crude Obfervations on Civil Liberty and the Ameri-. 
can War, the author has fubjoined others on fchemes for raif- 
ing money by public loans, with an analyfis of the national 

debt, 
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Foreign ArtTicied, 147 
debt; atid an unauthenticated account of .the debts afid re- 
fources of France. Being now tired of expofing the prejudice 
and mifreprefentation of this writer, we fhall conclude with 
congratulating the public and himfelf on his refolution of re- 
tiring into obfcurity, whence he ought to have been reftrained 


by the ftrongeft bonds of civil duty from ever emerging as the 
partizan of a rebellious and infatuated people. 
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FOREIGN ARTICLES. 


Etat préjent du Royaume de Portugal; en 1? Année, 1766. 12mo% 
Laufanne. 


AS far ds the merit of a performance may be afcertained by the 
evidence of its publither, the prefent ftate of Portugal is war- 
ranted tobe here faithfully and accurately reprefented. 

According to this writer, the kingdom of Portugal contains 
2,250,000 inhabitants. The populoufnefs in Oporto from 1732 to 
1766 is increafed from 24e00 to 40000 perfons. The province of 
Entre Minhoy Duro is feparated from Spain by rugged and impaffla- 
ble mountains, and inhabited by a handfome, brave, and faithful peo- 
ple. The Portuguefe fettlements in the Eaft Indies are now of little 
ufe ; thofe in Africa not much more advantageous ; but thofe in Bra- 
fil have of late acquired fome additional importance by the difco- 
very of valuable gold and dianiond mines near Rio Negro, fecured 
by a garrifon fent thither in 1766. The commerce of Brafil is en- 
tirely in the hands of the Englith, The inhabitants of the Portu- 
Sages colonies are eltimated at 791,000, of whom but a {mall num- 

er confifts of true born Portuguefe. 

_The land forces of Portugal were in 1762 in a wretched ftate, 
when the whole army did not exceed eight or ten thoufand men, 
indifferently difciplined ; but they were greatly improved by count 
Lippe Buckeburg ; who, foon after his arrival, gave a captain, who 
waited on the Portuguefe general at table like a footman, a feat at 
his own fide. The army were entirely deititute of light troops ; the 
national artillery and engineers indifferent; the northern Portu- 
guefe the beft of their troops. 

Both fecretarythips of ftate are engroffed by count Oeyras, (mar- 
guis of Pombal) a nobleman of feventy years of age, celebrated by 
our author as the faviour of his country, though forced to fecure 
himfelf by a guard of forty men againft the hatred of his country- 
men 

The Portuguefe clergy is here eftimated at two hundred thoufand 
perfons, or nearly one-eleventh of the number of all the inhabit- 
ants of the kingdom. A nunnery is faid to have ferved John V. for 
a feraglio. The inftitution of the patriarchate liable to inconvenien- 
cies. No perfon was burned at the auto da fé of 1776, at which 
the people were rather difpleafed. 

Learning and fciences have declined in Portugal; but its marine 
forces are {aid to be in a flourifhing ftate, and to have then confifted 

in ten men of war and twenty frigates. 
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148 Forgzicn ARTICLES. 


Kurzg:fafe Neuigkeiten von der gegenwertigen Verfaflung der evar 
gelifchen Briier Uniter Augfpurgifcher Confeffion; or, A new 
and concife Account of the prefent Conffiiution of the Union of 
evangelic Lutheran Brethren. Svo. Franfurt azd Leipzig: 
(German.) ) 


THIS judicious‘and fuccinét account was writteri at the defire of 

= an eminent divine’in the univerfity of Goettingen, andis divid- 
ed into two parts; the firft of which contains an account of the fet 
tleménts of the brethren in various countries; and the fecond, an 
interefting account of their internal conftitution. 

Their fettlements are either diftinét ; or in fuch places as are 
inhabited only by brethren of their own feét ; or fituated in'towns in- 
habited by other religionifts, where they however dwell together in 
Some particular quarter or ftreet; or they are difperfed among other 
fects, where they yet have meeting houfes of their own. In Ger- 
many they live chiefly in the dominions of the electors of Saxony 
and of Brandenburgh, of the duke of Saxe Gotha, and of the count 
of New-Wied. They have fome fettiements in Surinam; and many 
more in the Englifh colonies in North America; a church and 
miffionaries among the Efquimaux, of whom a great number ap- 
‘pear to beinclined to embrace chriftianity; and miffionaries in the 
Danifh iflands in the Weft Indies: fome time ago they hada fettle- 
ment called Sarepta, even among the Calmuck Tartars, before thefe 
people removed farther to the eatt. | 

With regard to their internal conftitution, their union comprizes 
a part of the ancient church of brethren, the moft ancient, it is faid, 
of all the proteftant churches ; of Lutherans ; and of Calvinifts. 
Whenever the brethren fettie in any country they adhere to the con- 
feffion of Augfburgh; without adopting any other fymbolical books, 
riot even count Zinzendorf's works, though they pay great refpect 
to the fynod held at Bern, in 1531, as to an excellent paftoral in« 
ftruétion, 

Their ecclefiaftical government is faid to be more intent than that 
of any other cbhriftian church on the actual amendment and reforma- 
tion of their members: they have, bifhops, and hold fynods; their 
minifters, miffionaries, &c. are chofen by cafting lots, a method in 
which their church has hitherto been very fortunate. 

They confult their clders' concerning their marriages, and have 
particular in&itutions tor the education of youth, and feminaries 
tor fuch as are defigned for the minifiry, or for miffions into foreign 
parts. All their minifters are ordained ; and’ fuch as are received 
mto the miniftry without 2 regular univerfity education, muit at 
Teaft underftand the original text-of the Bible. Every day they have 
yeligious meetings, in which the Bible is publicly read. The' whole 
Sunday is by them confecrated to religious exercifes, and chiefly to 
hymns. They celebrate the Lord’s fupper in the evening; and the 
whole congregation partakes of the hoft at the fame inftant.- ‘They 
‘have‘no confeffion, and the rite of wafhing-feet-is ufed‘tn fome con- 
gregations only. On Eafter- day the congregation meets'in the bury= 
mg ground ; and in a public prayer mention is made of fuch of their 
members as died the year before. 'Thofe that lead irregular lives 
are expelied from their community, and what they kad thrown in- 
ta its common ftock, is returned to them. 
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FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
Abbandluing iiber die bey Anlegung der Miner noethige Therrie; or, 


A Titatfe on the Theory neceffary in Mining. 8vo. Copen- 


hagen. (German.) 

AN inftru€tive treatife on an interefting part of the art of 

war. 

Beyirege zum Krieg/wefen, die Cavallerie betrefiend; or, Contri- 
butions to the Art of War, concerning Horfe. By Nicolas James 
Holtermann, Liex enant in the Heflian Service. Sve. utte 
four Cuts. Goettingen. (German.) 


The author's deitgn to apply the principles of mathematics to 


the evajutions and operations of cavalry, deferves the attention of- 


military officers, who will be the moi competent judges of the me- 
rits of its execution. 


Le Médecin, Miniffre de la Nature, cu Recherches et Obfervations 


Sar le Pépafme ou Codion pathologique. Par M. Jofeph Fran- 

gois Carrere, &Jc. Paris. 

One of the moft ufeful works hitherto publifhed on this fubject. 
N.uveaux Elémens ad’ Ar:bitefure, Se. Par le Sieur Panferon. 
Trotfieme Partie. gto. with Plates. Paris. 

The author begins with the origin of architeéture; then proceeds 
to the method of applying the five orders to the conftruétion of 
buildings; to the explication of the theory of fhades; the princ:ples 
of the diltribution of houies and of gardens, and the decoration of 


apartments ; and concludes with the conftructions, and an exami- 
nation of the qualities of the materials. 


Ocupres diverf:s de M. le Comte a’Albou, /ues le jour de fa Récepe 
tion 2) Acad. des Sc. Belles L. et Arts ae Lyon. 8vo. Lyon. 
Confifting of three fhort pieces. 1. A complimentary fpeech to 

theacademy. 2. A dialogue between Alexander and Titus, in Ely- 

frum, in which Alexander endeavours tojult:fy or excufe the rage of 
conquefts, and concludes with a with ef conquering E'yfium; and 

Titus defends the caufe of humanity. 3. A mes contemporains, al- 

Jegorie; a fable on the indifferent education of youth. 


Difcours fur les Progrés dela Langue et de la Literature Francoife 

é& gS ¢ ? 

et fuer la Néceffite d’en étudier ie Génie et te Caraciére, Par M, 
PAsbé Aubert. Svo. Paris. 


The author is known by his fables and other works; he has been 
appointed a public profeflor of the French language, and pro. 
nounced this difcourfe at the opening of his lectures. His admira- 


tion for the merits of Defpréaux borders on enthufialm, and almott 
on extravagance. ¢ 


Lis a propos de Scciété et les a propos de la Falie, ou Chanfons de M. 


poccces 9 Felz.* t8ma. Paris. 


A colle&ion of fongs, difplaying great fprightlinefs and vivacity, 


accom panied with their mutic, and decorated with the molt elegant 
plates, head and tail-pieces, &c. 
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150 Montury CaTatogusg. 


Jcones rerum naturalium quas in itinere Orientali depingi curavit 
Petrus Forskel, Edidi¢ Carflen Niebuhr. 410. Copenhagen. 
Forty-three elegant copper-plates, of which twenty reprefent 

plants, andthe ref{ animals; feveral of them ofa very curious fi- 

gure, with a fhort explication of the plates, oneleven pages. = 

De Polonis Latine dois, Augore Carlo Henr. Tromlero. So, 

Warfchaw and Leipzig. 

The author feems to intend a confutatign of the common opinion, 
that the Poles are in general but indifferent Latinifts. Moft of the 
writers to whofe merits he refers are poets, orators, and hiftorians ; 
fuch as Joh. Dantifcus, Janicius, Sarbievius, Bzovius, Cromerus, 
Stan. Lubienfki, Stan. Orechovius, L. J. Rudavfki, C. St. Warzeni- 
cius, D. Chilchenius, author of the Jus Livonicum, the brothers 
Zalulki, prince Jablonowfki, and Janozki. 


Ttinévaire des Routes les plus frequentées, ou Fournal d’un Voyace 
aux Villes principales de PEurope, cu l'on a marqué, en Heures 
et én Minutes, le Temps employé a aller a une Pofte a Pautre; les 
Diftances en Milles Anglois, par un Odometre mefure a la Voi- 
ture; le produit des Contrées, la Population des Filles, l:s Cha/es 
rémarkables @ voir, See (Few le rapport des Monnoies, Se. 8vo0. 

Paris. 

The contents of this very ufeful Itinerary are fufficiently explain- 
ed in the title; we thall therefore only add, that this very concife 
work of Mr. Dutens, is at once the completeft and the moft accu 
rate performance which we have feen on the fame fubject. 
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Effays commercial and political, on the real and relative Interefis of 
imperial and dependent States, particularlythofe -f Great Britain 
and her Dependencies, Se. Bvo. 25. fewed. J. Johnfon. 


HESE Effays relate chiefly to the American colonies; 

: concerning the trade and government of which, and 

their political conneétion with Great Britain, the author fug- 

gefts many pertinent and judicious remarks. He likewife treats 

of improvements in our domeilic affairs, and thofe of the Eaft- 

Indies. His obfervations in general are fenfible, and wor. hy of 
attention. 


An Appeal to’ the unprejudiced; or, a Vindication of the Meafures 
~ of Government, with Refpe& to America. Small 8vo. 1s. 

Rivington, : 

The propriety of the meafures adopted by government, with 
refpect to America, is now, we believe, generally admitted by 
all who exprefs their real fentiments. Any farther appeal on 
the fubjeét may therefore perhaps be fuperfluous. Should the 
cafe be otherwife, however, this pamphlet, which contains a 
recital of the principal arguments relative to the conteft, is fufi- 
¢iently well calculated to anfwer the purpofe intended. 
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Peace the beft Policy. By Matt. Robinfon,M. 8ve- 15. 64, 
Almon. 


We are here ‘prefented with refleftions upon the appearance 
of a foreign war, the prefent ftate of affairs at home, and the 
commiffion for granting pardons in America. On all thofe 
fubjects the author pours forth fuch ominous prognoftications 
relative to their iffue, as may place the meafures of government 
in the moft unfavourable light. But we fhould have confidered 
him as amore fagacious and reafonable writer, had he madé 


a very different application of the fentiment contained in the 
title of the pamphlet. 


Au authentic Narrative of Fads relating to the Exchange of Pri- 
foners taken at the Cedars. 8vo. 1s. Cadell. 


It appears from this Narrative, which is fupported by un- 
queftionable teftimony, that the account publifhed by the Con- 
grefs of the cruel treatment of the Rebels who were made prifon- 
ers by his majefty’s.troops at the Cedars, was a moft injurious 
mifreprefentation, calculated, like the other artifices of thofe 


atrocious criminals, to impofe on the credulity of the people, 
and inflame their paffions. 


Written Law the Security and Happine/s of a free State. 4t0e 45s 
Corrall. 

This pamphlet is addreffed to all fuch perfons as are liable to 
ferve on juries; and the defign of it is to fhew the dangerous 
confequence of introducing into courts of judicature a practice 
of deviating from written law, upon the plea of determining 
caufes according to the principles of equity. 


Reafons for the late Increafe of the Poor-rates. Svo. 18. 64. 
Dodiley. 

The author of this pamphlet, who appears: to be a man of 
humanity, and well informed of his fubje&t, clearly evinces that 
the late increafe of the poor-rates was abfolutely expedient; and 
he proves that the wages of the laboarer have by no means kept 


in any reafonable proportion to the advanced price of land and 
provifions. 
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A Sermon preached before the Right "Hon. the Houfe of Lords, on 
Dec. 13, 1776, being the Day appointed fir a General Faft, on 
Account of tee American Rebellion, By Richard, Lord Bifbop 
of Litchfield and Coventry. gto. 15. Cadell, | 
His lordfhip’s text 1s Pfalm cxix. 59. ‘*I called my own 

ways to remembrance, and turned my feet unto thy teftimonies.” 

He confiders the ftate of religion amongft us, that of our private 

morals, and that of our civil or political virtues, On each of 

thefe heads he makes fome juft and pertinent obfervations ; and 
concludes, agreeably to the rext, with recommending the great 
duties of recolle&tion and repentance. 
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The D.guncjation of Chrift again jervlalem, confidered and applic - 
ed; in a Sermén preached at St. Michael’s Cornhill, on Dec. 13, 
1775, bing the Day appcinted for a General Faf, By Robert 
Pool Finch, D. D. .6d. Rivington, - 

The author confiders and applies the denunciation of Chrift 
againft Jerufalem, Mat. xxiii. 37, 38: fhewing what the ftate 
of things was with the people, to whom our Saviour addrefied 
that awful denunciation; how:it is applicable to ourfelves ; and 
what are the improvements, which it is incumbent on us tQ 
spake, upon a full view of our own cafe, as a highly favoured 
and difobedient people. ' 

The Americans are not mentioned in this difcourfe ; the au- 
tior very properly confidering the late faft, not as a day of po- 
‘litical controverfy, but as a day of religious penance. 


A fineere, gentral, and conflant Reformation of Manners, recom- 
mended in a Sermon preacked at Eling, Hants, on Dec. 33, 
1776. By Philip Le Brocq. 410. 6d. Beecroft. a 
The fcope and tendency of this difcourfe is to recommend 9 
fincere and general reformation of manners,—Myr. Le Brocg 
feems to have a very proper contempt for ambitious hypocrites 
and fattious demagogues, and a due veneration for the two moft 
elevated and amiable charaéters in the kingdom. 


Government not originally proceeding from human Agency, but Di- 
gine Iaftitution, [bewn ina Sermon preached at Outery St. Ma- 
ry, Devon, Dec. 13, 1776. 2y John Coleridge. 4ro. 15. 

Riyington. ! 

The purport of this difcourfe is to prove, from Rom. xiii. 1. 
tht ali power is ordained of God; that fubjefts have no 
evangelical authority wantonly to oppofe the powers ordaine 
of God; and that national calamities and diffenfions are God’s 
corrections of fin, and demand repeatance and reformation of life, 
* The former part is an abfurd attempt to eftablifh the divine 
right of kings, in contradi€ion to the principles of the Revolu- 
tion. The conclufion confifts of feafonable exhostations to a 
pencral reformation of manners. , ) 


Serious Rifleions addrefgd to all Parties om the prefent State of 
| American Afgirs. A Sermon preached at Chefhunt, Hertford- 
fhire, Dec. 13, 1776. By S. Worlley, Sve. 6¢. Buckland. 
A praétical cifcourfe, confifting of ferious refleGions on 
Ifa. xxvi. 9. * When thy judgments are in the earth, &c,’ 
adapted to a congregation of plain proteftant diffenters. 


a Sermon preached at Walihamftow, Dec. 13, 1776, being the 

Day appointed for a General Faft. Dy EB. Radcliif, 8v0. 64, 

ohnfon, 

‘his learned and ingenious writer enquires into the evidence, 
wih which hiltory furnifhes vs, of the hand of Providence ir 
the revolutions of the world. He confiders our national cha- 
yaéter and manners, and thereby fhews the neceflity of an im- 
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mediate reformation to intitle us to the divine blefing. He 
then points out the conduét we fhould purfue, and the fenti- 
ments we fhould cultivate, for the fake of ovr country and our- 
felves. 

On the firft.of thefe topics, he has the following remarks. 

‘ When you obferve a general declenfion of virtue and piety, 
an infatiab'e appetite for pleafure, maintained by rapine and 
violation, a fpirit of venality and felfithnefs, licentiou‘nefs and 
difcontent; do you not forebode fome fignal calamity approach- 
ing? becaufe thefe principles undermine all fabordination in 
fociety, deftroy all authority and obedience, and invite foreign 
enemies, or domeftic infurreétions. 

‘ This was the fituation of the moft fplendid monarchies re- 
corded in hiftory. This was the condition of the Affyrians, 
when furprifed and vanquifhed by Cyrus; of the Perfians, 
when Darius was overcome by Alexander; of the Greeks, 
when fubdued by the Romans; and, finally, of the Romans, 
who were laid wafte by the eruption of the northern nations. 
Thus has one ftate been the {courge of another, and.all in 
their turn have been the executioners or monuments of divine 
juftice. 

‘ When I confider thofe countries where. arts and {ciences 
flourifhed ; where commerce wafted all her treafures; where 
magnificent cities reared their lofty heads; where philofophy 
and freedom exalted men into heroes, now become the abodes 
of fuperftition, ignorance, and barbarifm; it draws from me 
an involuntary figh over the fleeting glory of man and the chang- 
ing fafhion of the world. When I recolle& thy fate, O all ac- 
complifhed Greece, thon mother of politenefs and fcience, 
thou feminary of artifts, poets, and philofophers, where Homer 
fung, and Plato tanght, and Socrates died, can I regret any other 
revolutions which happened in fucceeding times? When I read 
thy deftiny, imperial Rome, once the queen of nations, the 
miftrefs of the world, to whofe dominion bowed all the powers 
of the earth, now broke to pieces like a potter’s veffel, and 
doomed to exhibit the mock pageantry, of a religion which has 
been the ‘Plague and the reproach of human nature; mui I not 
tremble for every tate which bears any refemblance to thee in 
thy fpirit and thy manners, in thy pro{perity and thy decline ?” 

This extra reminds us of a beautiful pafflage in Plutarch, 
which we {hall fubjoin. The author reprefents Fortune, as Aly- 
ing from kingdom to kingdom, and at lait fixing ‘her refidence 
at Rome. 

Outws yap » Tuyn xatadrimeca Tsecus nar Aooveius, Maxedovcy jasy 
eeree Svertn, “ub xmEcecUTO Tayews Arskavdvor, nab Ov Avyutls, uab 
Lveras meesPerera Burircsas dswdeve, xb Wes pa wih FeePopsyn ToA- 
raat Garace, Tw Tlaratiw weocepyoutvn, xas dalaweon Tov Quulir, 
as EOsHED, eOnxe TAS Blevyat, skeGn Tay TIEOVAWY, GMEANTE Thy AIWISOV, 
ob mariuCorcy TPaipar. Sic Fortuna, Perfis et Affyriis relictis, 

acedoniam leviter tranfyolavit, Alexandrumque ocyus excuflit, 
¢t reget diadema per Egy ptum et Syriam ‘pertranfiens a 
tulit, 
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tulit, et ad Carthaginienfes latum fzpe libravit. Tybri tandem 
tranfito, palatioque adito, alas, ut videtur, depofuit, talaria 
exuit, globoque infido et verfatili dixit vale. Plut. de Fortuna 
Romanorum. Vide Opera, vol. ii. p. 318. 

Since the days of Plutarch, Rome has undergone the fate of 
all preceding empires ; the feat of power and dominion has been 
aransferred tofome of her diftant, and, at that time, obfcure 
provinces ; and, moft probably, in future ages, it will be re- 


moved tothe other fide of the Atlantic ocean.—Sic tranfit gloria 
mundi! 


God’s- Departure from a People the moff dreadful Judgment. A 
Sermon preached at Bethnal-Green, Dec. 13, 1779. By John 
Kello. 87. 6d, Buckland. 

Mr. Kello has chofen the following text: * Yea, woe alfo to 
them, when I depart from them.’ Hofea, ix. 12. The tendency 
of his difcourfe is to fhew, what is meant by the Lord’s depar- 
ture from a nation, what reafons provoke the Lord to depart; 
and what evils attend his departure. 


Phe Nature of Religious Abjlinence, as a Means of depreciating Na- 
tional Calamities, and averting the heavy Judgments of God; 
confidered in a Sermon, occaftoned by the late General Faff. By 
Geo. Kelly, jax. B.4. qtco. 6d. Bew, 

The produétion of a young writer of a warm imagination. 
Fis text is Joel ii. 15. * Blow the trumpet in Zion,’ &c. The 
points, upon which he infilts, are the nature of religious abfti- 
nence, the means of deprecating national calamities, &c. 


‘A Sermon preached in a Country Church, on Dec. 1 
Almon. 6d. 


We cannot fuppofe, that this difcourfe was ever delivered 
from the pulpit. It is evidently,the production of fome poli- 
tical writer, in the intereft of the colonies, and the defign of it 
is tO infinuate, that the Americans have been grievoufly oppreff- 
ed, and that our fafting and appealing to heaven is hypocritical 
and impudent. He fays: * Friends made by the fword are no 
Jonger friends, than while that {word is drawn.’ —Let him recol- 
Ie& the rebellion in 1746, the chaftifement of the rebels at Cul- 
toden, and the executions on Tower Hill, Kennington Com- 
mon, and other places, of perfons concerned in that rebellion ; 
Jet him then confider the /mgular attachment, which our fellow- 
fubjeéts from the north fide of the Tweed now profefs, to the 
government and the court, and he will certainly retraét the fore- 
going remark, as frivolous and falfe. 
The Power of Chrifianity over the malignant Paffions, afferted, 

the real Caufes of Perfecutions amongft Chriftians, and the 

true Grounds of mutual Forbearance in religious Opinions 
explaixed, in a Sermon before the Univerfity of Cambridge, 


November 3, 1776. By Samuel Cooper, D.D. 46. 15 
Beckett. 


The fubjeé& of this difcourfe is the benevolent precept of 
our Saviour, Mat. v. 43, 44, concerning the love of our ene- 
‘ie * jaee, 


3, 1776. Sve. 
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mies, which the author applies, in a limited fenfe, to the regard 
we fhould entertain for our chriftian brethren, notwithftanding 
their different fentiments in points of religion, He very pro- 
perly explodes the vifionary hopes of thofe, who expe& to fee 
all Chriftians united in one uniform fyftem of religious faith 
and worfhip; and this weak and ungenerous notion, that there 
can be no chriftian charity, where there is no unity of fenti- 
ment. 

In the fecond page we meet with a paffage, on which we 
fhall take the liberty to make two or three fhort remarks. ‘ Phi- 
lofophers, fays the author, took from the doétrines of Mofes, 
as from a fountain, all the falutary precepts, which were fprink- 
led, and which glittered through their writitings.’ 

In the firft place, it is highly improbable, that the Greek philo- 
fophers would condefcend to borrow from the writings of a Jew, 
Secondly, we muft not conclude, that their moral precepts were 
taken from the Pentateuch, becaufe they happen to refemble the 
precepts of Mofes. Thirdly, < if the Gentiles, who bad not rhe 
law, did éy nature the things contained in the law,’ their mo- 


ral precepts may be fairly attributed to their own reafon and 
inveftigation. 


Rational Religion recommended ; a Sermon preached at the Vifitation 
of the Arcbbifbop of Canterbury, in Cliff Church, July 5, 1776, 

By Thomas Davies, 4. M. 8vo. 64. Johnfton. 

This is an excellent difcourfe on the ufe of reafon in matters 
of religion. Nothing can be more applicable than the follow. 
ing text, which the author has chofen for this purpofe: + O 
Jet me have underftandivg .in the way of goodlinefs,’ Pf. ci. 2. 
He introduces the fubject with fome general obfervations, and 
then confiders the fentiments of thofe deiftical writers, who have 
maintained, that chriftianity is not founded on argument; that 
God never intended we fhould ufe our underftanding in matters of 
faith ; and that we muft not infer our moral obligations from the 
moral attributes of the Deity. From thefe falfe notions, advanced 
by the enemies of our religion, he proceeds to the errors of its de- 
luded friends ; and, under this head, expofes the abfurdities of a 
fuperftitions devotion, the deplorable effects of bigotry and per- 
fecution, the fenfelefs extravagancies of the enthufiafts, and of 
thofe who have interpreted the plaineft paflages of {cripture in 
a myftical and allegorical fenfe. From hence he infers the ne- 
ceflity of exercifing our reafon in the ftudy of the fcriptures, 


The Love of Mankind, the fundamental Principle of the Chriftian 
Religion; a Sermon preached before the Gentlemen Natives o 


Somerfeifhire, Sept. 16, 1776. By John Langhorne, D. D. 
4to. 15. Becket, 


This ingenious writer takes for his text thefe few, but expref- 
five words of Mofes, * Sirs, ye are brethren,’ Acts vii. 26; and 
from thence deduces this important conclufion, that the love of 
mankind is the fundamental principle of the Chriftian religion. 


The 
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The Dury of Secret Prayer proved, opened, and enforced. By John 
Kello. 12mo. 15. 6d. Bell, Aldgate. 


This publication confifts of four fermons, in which the au- 
thor has fuily explained the nature and neceflity of private 


prayer. It is dedicated to‘ The church of Chrift, meeting at 
Bethnal-Green,’ 


Grace Difpleyed; and Saul converted. The Subflance of a Sermon, 


ang in Newgate, Dec. 8, 1776. By Henry Fofter, 4. M. 
Sve. 6d. Trapp. 


The dofirines inculcated in this difcourfe are, 3. That the 
converting grace of God coines to a fioner unfought; 2. That 
it comes thus to the chief of finmers; 3. That it comes thus in 
a diflinguifhing manner ; 4. That it brings with it the greateft 
and mott neceffary bleffings, viz. jutification and adoption ; ; and 
5- That it produces the moit wonderful effects. Thefe pofi- 
tions are fome of the favourite notions of the Methodifts, founded 
on paffages of fcripture improperly applied. The firft is fo far 
from being likely to produce contrition, repentance, and prayer, 
that it is only caleulated to encourage a ftupid infenfibility, a 
groundlefs expetation of fupernatural grace. ‘The author 
complains, * that while he was preaching, fome of the male- 
faCiors were talking, and others /leeping.’ But, upon his own 
principles, the complaint is unreaionable: converting grace 
comes to the vileft finners, and makes them fajats without any 
folicitation, | 


Sentimental Difcourfes upon Religion and M:rality. By a Lady. 
Smali8vo. 28. 6a. fewed. Becket. 


This writer treats on the following fubje€ts: St. Paul’s ad- 
monition, * Let him that thinketh he ftandeth take heed left he 
fall ;? our Saviour’s rule of equity ; the feventh commandment; 
Solomon’ s advice, * Anfwer a fool according to his folly ;’ open 
rebuke better than fecret love; receiving the kingdom of God 
as a little child ; Solomon’s declaraGen. ‘T faid 1 will be wife, 
but it was far from me ;’ and the benevolent advice of John the 
Baptift, « he that hath two coats let him impart to him that hath 
none, and he that hath meat let him do likewife.’ 

In thefe effays the author has not alw ‘ays paid a proper atten- 

tion to perfpicuity. Her firft paragraph is obfcure. 
*"® It is well for man to be confcious of his virtue: for the per- 
fuafion that he is a good and honeft man, will not only increafe 
the love of his duties, byt fix him in the practice of them. We 
may even indulge him in {peaking of his merit to his friends, 
becaufe he will not do it through vain glory: but to infpire him 
with the fentiments which are the comfort and delight of his 
life.’ 

Sometimes fhe gives her language an air of ftiffnefs and affec- 
tation, by inverting her fentences, or throwing the words out 
of their natural arrangement. 

Yet, notwithftanding thefe.and fome other defeéts, there is 
merit in her difcourfes. They are of a ferious and religious caf, 
and contain many juft and benevolent fentiments. 
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The Honour of Marriage oppofzd to all Impurities: an Effay. By 


the late Mr. Sandeman. Swo. ts. Vernor. 


This is a plain, fersous remonftrance againft alf violations of 
ehaftity im either fex. The author is no enthofiaft in this point. 
He requires no fan&ity above the reach of human nature, 
He argues on the principles of reafon and chriftianity. 

In the courfe of this tra&t he takes occafion to explain feveral 
paflages of {tripture. For example: he obferves, that in the 
Old Teftament, God’s affection for his people is frequently re- 
prefented by that of a hufband ; and that he is therefore very fig- 
nificantly called a jeaiows God, in oppofition to the gods of the’ 
Gentiles, who eafily admitted others to rank with them in the’ 
fame temple, and fharein the fame honors.. He contends, that 
wxraxos, mentioned among other heinous tranfgreffors, 1 Cor. 
vi. 9, fhould not be tranflated «iminaie, but /elfpoluters. He 
rémarks, that forni¢ation was fo common among the heathens, 
that the gentile converts were averfe to admit any conviction 
of its finfulnefs, even after they had been convinced of their 
former wickednefs in many other refpe&ts; and that, on this 
account, the apofiles, finding it necefiary to charge them to 
abftain from meats offered to idols, from biood, and from things 
ftrangled, charged them, at the fame time, to abftain from 
fornication: adding, ‘ from which if ye keep yourfelves, ye 
fhall do well,’ as perceiving in them no other evil practice, 
which they were difpofed to defend, 

Our author has likewife given a clear and rational explana. 
tion of St. Paul’s reafoning, 1 Cor. vi. 12, &c. in oppofition to 

the fentiments of the Corinthians, concerning this vice. 


CONTROVERSIAL 


Short Stri@ures on certain Paffages in ** A View of the Internal 
Evidence of the Chriflian Religion, by Soame Jenyas, E/quire.” 
Suall 8vo. 6d. White. 


This writer cenfures Mr. Jenyns for reprefenting valour, pa- 
triotifm, and friendfhip as incompatible with the genius and 
fpirit of the Chriftran inftitation ; for collecting a number of in- 
fignificant objections againft Chriffianity ; and for puzzling his 
readers with contradi€tions, &c. 

This pamphlet is a fenfible performance, but tco fhort to have 
any confiderable effe&. The writer {peaks too contemptuoufly 
of Jenyns’s book, when he fays, ¢ it is very immaterial whe- 
ther the compofition is merely ironical, or proceeds from the 
delirium of a fuperannuated underftanding ’” 

Wieh refpe& to valour, it may be obferved, in favour of Mr. 
Jenyns, that there was no occafion for oer Saviour to recom. 
mend it to his difciples, when the greateft part of the known 
world had been a fcene of carnage and defolation ; that it was 
not néceffary for him to inculcate patriotifm and friendfhip, as 
it was not his defign to contraQ@, bus to extend, the affetions of 
mankind. | 


In 
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En difputes of this nature, different writers generally unders 
ftand the terms and phrafes; about which they contend, in diffe- 
rent fenfes; and confequently wrangle de land capring,; about 


points of no confequence, while they miftake, or mifreprefent, 
One another. 


POET R Y. 


An Elegy 3 tccafioned by the Death of a Lady’s Linnet. 4t0. 19 
Davies. 
This lyric elegy, which contains a variety of ingenious fenti- 
ments, exprefied in flowing verfe, appears to be the produce of a 
warm imagination, extremely fufceptible of the tender paffions. 


Purfuit after Happine/s: A Poem, Se. gto. 25. 6d. Kearfly. 
No part of moral inquiry has been fo much embellifhed with 
the flowers of imagination as that which forms the fubject of the 
poem before us. ‘The feveral enjoyments in which happinefs is 
fuppofed, by different perfons, to exift, afford fcope, in an alle- 
gorical poem, for the defcription of whatever can captivate the 
itrongeft paffions of the human heart. Accordingly, in this 
produétion, the fancy is prefented with many luxurious and in- 
terefting objects. ‘The purfuit, however, terminating in the at- 
tainment of virtue, as the only path that leads to happinefs. 
The annexed Ode to Mr. Garrick, on his quitting the ftage, 
and the Elegy on’ the death of Mr. Barry, contain fentiments 
fuitable to the refpective occafions on which they are written. 


A Monody, facred to the Memory of Elizabeth Dutebe/s of Northum< 
berland. 4/0. 6d. Dodfley. 

This Monody appears to .be written by Mr. Maurice, author 
af the poems entitled, St. Thomas’s Mount, and Hagley. We 
formerly-expreffed our approbation of thofe defcriptive produc- 
tions, and the prefent fentimental compofition 1s not lefs diftin- 
guifhed for the marks of genius it contains, in the elegiac {pe- 
cles of poetry. 


Box-Hill, 4 Defcriptive Poem. By Edward Beavan. gto. 25 
Wilkie. 

To this unpoetical, ungrammatical produétion, the following 

words are fubjoined, ‘*‘ N. Bs It may be neceffary to obferve, 

this poem is printed from a manufcript written in 1772.” A 


very unfavourable circumftance for the tafie and judgment of the 
author. 


A familiar Epifile from C. Anftey, Ef. to C. W. Bampfylde; 
Efq. tranflated and addreffed to the Ladies. 4to. 1s Almon. 
. A tranflation, not ill executed, of the Latin Epiftle mentioned 

in our preceding Review. 
The Goat’s Beard. A Fable. ato. t:. 6d. Dodfley. 


| We are here prefented with an amplification of one of Pha 
drus’s Fables, which the Englifh author has extended in an 
eafy and lively manner. The narrative is conducted with fim- 
plicity, and the defcription piturefque. 7 
é 
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The Diabo-Lady; or, a Match in Hell. A Poem. to. 15. 64, 
Fielding azd Walker. 
A defpicable imitation of a performance, which has more ma- 


lignity than wit. 
M:- 8B BD ie 2 


Fhe Art of Healing, or a new Pra&ice of Phyfc. By Thomas 
Marryat, M.D. Tbe Fifth Edition, with Alterations and Ad- 
ditions. Svo. 6s. in Boardss Robinfon. 


The fale of this produétion appears to have been attended with 
extraordinary fuccefs; for the copy with which we are furnifhed 
is of the fifth edition. It muft be acknowledged that the plain 
and concife manner in which the author has treated the fubjeat, 
is particularly well calculated for attracting the notice of the 
public. To favour this important end, he has in great meafure 
adopted the model of Dr. Buchan’s ufeful and popular work ; 
but in a way which is very far from betraying a fervile adherence 
to the authority either of that, or any other medical treatife. 
The volume is written in a ftrain of agreeable freedom and vi- 
vacity ; and, according to Dr. Marryat’s cam account, his me- 
thed of cure has been accompanied with uncommonly good effeé&. 


Free Thoughts on Quacks and their Medicines. Sve. 25, 64- 
Wilkie. 

A mof inconfiftent and difguiting performance, intend- 
ed by the author to recommeni to the public his antif/cor« 
butic drops; but fo miferably indigefted, and fo unfortun- 
ately fubverfive of the defign with which it was written, that, 
from the beginning to the end, it is almoft one continued decla- 
ration, direct or indire&t, that the proprietor of the noftrum is 
as void of judgment, benevolence, and candour, as the medi- 
cine he retails is of every. title to fuccefs. We fay nothing of 
the extremely affected manner, and the numerous grammatical 
errors that fo much diftinguifh this pamphlet, as thefe are infe- 
rior confiderations to the other notorious predicaments which 
have rendered it felo de /e. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
A Dialogue on Friendfhip and Society. Small 8ve.- 25. Ode 
fewed. Becket. 

This Dialogue, which is written by the ingenious Mrs. Dob- 
fon, of Leverpool, is fuppofed to be held between two ladies, 
whofe names are Amanda and Afpafia. Their converfation is 
fentimental and refined, interfperfed with a variety of hiftorical 
anecdotes illuftrating the fubje&t ; and the whole evinces the au- 
thor to be endowed with great fenfibility of mind, as well as 
difcernment and an ardent love of focial virtue. 


The Way to be Rich and Re/peGable. 800. 1s. 6d. Baldwin. 
After a variety of juft remarks on the diflipation and luxury 
of the age, the author of this pamphlet lays before his readers an 
eftimate, ‘ fhewing that a gentleman, with a wife, four chil- 
dren, and five fervants, may, refiding in the country, with a 
few acres of land, live as well as, and make an *PPSTEReP 
equa 
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equal to, a man of 1cool. a year, and yet not expehd 400]. ins | 
cluding the rent both of houfe and land; and itill be able, in 
the courfe of twenty years, to lay by 25001.” The very cecono- 
mical author has fubjoined an account of the expences and pro- 
fits refpecling the cultivation of land, feeding of fheep, &c. 


*Squire Randal’s Excurfion round London: or, a W.ek’s Frolic, it 
the Year 1776. With the Remarks of Johu ‘Trufty. 12mo. 
2s. Richardfon and Urquhart. 


Acmong the numerous tribe of thofe who havé endeavoured to 
entertain the public with an account of the metropolis, and thé 
manners of its various inhabitants, Squire Randal appears to be 
one of the moft lively and infindating. His excurfion is not ex- 
tenfive in the environs of London; but fo far as he proceeds, he 
has rendered the narrative interefling. The rambles in the 
town prefent the reader with a fucceffion of nataral incidents 
and characters, which are well defcribed. From this recital of 
a week’s frolic, therefore, a perfon unacquainted with the capi- 


tal, may form a general idez of the many different fcenes which 
it exhibits. ‘ 


An Account of Propofals made for the Benefit of bis Majefiy’s Naval 
Service, (Se. Se. in aLetter to the Earl of Sandwich. By 
Yeoman Lott 8ve. 15. 6d. Gwen. 

F rom the feveral ufeful propofals and obfervations relative to 
the navy, which Mr. Lott fuggéfts in this pamphlet, he feem3 
to be actuated with a laudable defire of rendering the public all 
the fervice which either his ingenuity or experience enable him 
to perform. On this account, and the hardfhips he appears w 
have fuftained, with the confideration of his prefent circum 
itances; we entertain no doubt that the board of admiraity will. 
pay that humane attention to his cafe which it feems to deferve. 


) DRAMATIC. : 
Sir Thomas Overbury, a Tragedy. Altered from the late Mr. 
Richard Savage. 8wvo. 15. 62. Newbery. 

Without lamenting, after the ufual manner of theatrical ani- 
madvertors, the prefent dearth of dramatic genius, we will not 
fcruplé to‘applaud thofe who revive or illufttate the works of 
departed authors. The genius of Savage, though imperfett, 
was certainly {plendid, and his produétions at once deferved and 
required the attention of a carehat editor. The original manu- 
{cript of the Tragedy now under confideration, not having beén 
laid before us, we cannot precifely determine with what degree 
of judgment the alterations, neceflary to adapt the piece to the 
flage, have been made; but if we may form any idea of theit 
propriety, from a perufal of the play on the fame fubject already 
extant in Savage’s works, we may fafely pronounce in favour 
of the prefent editor and his literary friends, who have been the 
means of refcuing from oblivion, a tragedy, not indeed void of 
imperfections, but abounding with poetry and. pathos. 


a» 
_ Lae 


ERRATA. Page 81. line 2. for his authot, read the author. 
l. 3. for the epic, read his epic. 














